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THE MYSTERY OF VISITING. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


THERE is something wonderfully primitive 
and simple in the fundamental idea of visiting. 
You leave your own place and your chosen 
employments, your slipshod ease and privileged 
plainness, and sally forth, in special trim, with 
your mind emptied, as far as possible, of what- 
ever has been engrossing it, to make a descent 
upon the domicile of another, under the idea 
that your presence will give him pleasure, and, 
remotely, yourself. Can anything denote more 
amiable simplicity? or, according to a certain 
favourite vocabulary, can anything be more 
intensely green? What 4 confession of the 
need of human sympathy! What bonhommie in 
the conviction that you will be welcome! What 
reckless self-committal in the whole affair! 
Let no one say this is not a good-natured 
world, since it still keeps up a reverence for 
the fossil remains of what was once the heart 
of its oyster. 

Not to go back to the creation (some proof 
of self-denial, in these days of research), what 
occasioned the first visit, probably? Was it 
the birth of a baby, or a wish to borrow some- 
what for the simple householdry, or a cause of 
complaint about some rural trespass; a desire 
to share superabundant grapes with a neigh- 
bour who abounded more in pomegranates; a 
twilight fancy for gossip about a stray kid, or 
a wound from ‘the blindboy’s butt-shaft?” 
Was the delight of visiting, like the succulence 
of roast pig, discovered by chance; or was it, 
like the talk which is its essence, an instinct? 
This last we particularly doubt, from present 
manifestations. Instincts do not wear out; 
they are as fresh as in the days when visiting 
began—but where is visiting ? 

A curious semblance of the old rite now 
serves us, a mere Duessa—a form of snow, 
impudently pretending to vitality. We are put 
off with this congelation, a compound of for- 





mality, dissimulation, weariness, and vanity, 
which it is not easy to suhject to any test with- 
out resolving it at once into its unwholesome 
elements. Yet why must it be so? Would it 
require daring equal to that which dashed into 
the enchanted wood of Ismeno, or that which 
exterminated the Mamelukes, to fall back upon 
first principles, and let inclination have some- 
thing to do with offering and returning visits? 

A coat of mail is, strangely enough, the first 
requisite when we have a round of calls to 
make; not the ‘‘silver arms” of fair Clorinda, 
but the unlovely, oyster-like coat of Pride, 
the helmet of Indifference, the breastplate of 
Distrust, the barred visor of Self-Esteem, the 
shield of ‘‘ gentle Dulness ;”’ while over all floats 
the gaudy, tinsel scarf of Fashion. Whatever 
else be present or lacking, Pride, defensive, if 
not offensive, must clothe us all over. The 
eyes must be guarded, lest they mete out too 
much consideration to those who bear no stamp. 
The neck must be stiffened, lest it bend beyond 
the haughty angle of self-reservation in the 
acknowledgment of civilities. The mouth is 
bound to keep its portcullis ever ready to fall 
on a word which implies unaffected pleasure or 
surprise. Each motion must have its motive; 
every civility its well-weighed return in pros- 
pect. Subjects of conversation must be any 
but those which naturally present themselves 
to the mind. If a certain round is not pre- 
scribed, we feel that all beyond it is proscribed. 
O, the unutterable weariness of this worse than 
dumbshow! No wonder we groan in spirit 
when there are visits to be made! 

But some fair, innocent face looks up at us, 
out of a forest home, perhaps, or in a wide, 
unneighboured prairie,—and asks what all this 
means. ‘‘Is not a visit always a delightful 
thing—full of good feeling—the cheerer of soli- 
tude—the lightener of labour—the healer of 
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differences—the antidote of life’s bitterness ?” 
Ah, primitive child! it is so, indeed, to you. 
The thought of a visit makes your dear little 
heart beat. If one is offered, or expected at 
your father’s, with what cheerful readiness do 
you lend your aid to the preparations! How 
your winged feet skim along the floor, or sur- 
mount the stairs; your brain full of ingenious 
devices and substitutes, your slender fingers 
loaded with plates and glasses, and a tidy apron 
depending from your taper waist! Thoughts 
of dress give you but little trouble, for your 
choice is limited to the pink ribbon and the 
blue one; what the company will wear is of 
still less moment, so they only come! It would 
be hard to make you believe that we invite 
people and then hope they will not come! If 
you omit anybody, it will be the friend who 
possesses too many acres, or he who has been 
sent to the legislature from your district, lest 
dignity should interfere with pleasure; we, on 
the contrary, think first of the magnates, even 
though we know that the gloom of their gran- 
deur will overshadow the mirth of everybody 
else, and prove a wet blanket to the social fire. 
You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that 
we keep a debtor and creditor account of visits, 
and talk of owing a call, or owing an invita- 
tion, as your father does of owing a hundred 
dollars at the store, for value received. When 
we have made a visit and are about departing, 
we invite a return, in the choicest terms of 
affectionate, or, at least, cordial interest; but 
if our friend is new enough to take us at our 
word, and pay the debt too soon, we complain, 
and say, ‘‘Oh dear! there’s another call to 
make!’ Our whole system of morning visiting 
will amuse you, doubtless; and for the sake of 
those who shall be the happy owners of a 
bound volume of our Magazine in 1900,—by 
which date we opine some new light will have 
dawned upon our social world, causing old 
abuses to be forgotten,—we will just give you 
a sketch of it. 

A hint has already been dropt as to the 
grudging spirit of the thing, how we give as 
little as we can, and get all possible credit for 
it; and this is the way we doit. Having let 
the accounts against us become as numerous 
as is prudent, we draw up a list of our credi- 
tors, carefully districted as to residences, so as 
not to make more cross-journeys than are ne- 
cessary in going the rounds. Then we array 
ourselves with all suitable splendour (this is a 
main point, and we often defer a call upon 
dear friends for weeks, waiting till the arrivals 
from Paris shall allow us to endue a new bon- 
net or mantilla), and, getting into a carriage, 
card-case in hand, give our list, corrected more 
anxiously than a price-current, into the keep- 
ing of the coachman, with directions to drive 
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as fast as dignity will allow, in order that we 
may do as much execution as possible with the 
stone thus carefully smoothed. Arrived at the 
first house (which is always the one farthest 
off, for economy of time), we stop—the servant 
inquires for the lady for whom our civility is 
intended, while we take out a card and hold it 
prominent on the carriage door, that not a 
moment may be lost in case a card is needed. 
‘*Not at home?” Ah then, with what pleased 
alacrity we commit the scrap of pasteboard to 
John, after having turned down a corner for 
each lady, if there are several, in this kind and 
propitious house. But if the answer is “ At 
home,”’ all wears a different aspect. The card 
slips sadly back again into its silver citadel; 
we sigh, and say ‘‘Oh dear!” if nothing worse 
—and then, alighting with measured step, enter 
the drawing-room all smiles, and with polite 
words ready on our lips. Ten minutes of the 
weather—the walking—the opera—family ill- 
nesses—on-dits, and a little spice of scandal, or 
at least a shrug and a meaning look or two— 
and the duty is done. We enter the carriage 
again—urge the coachman to new speed, and 
go through the same ceremonies, hopes, regrets, 
and tittle-tattle, till dinner-time, and then bless 
our stars that we have been able to make twenty 
calls—‘‘ so many people were out!” 

But this is only one side of the question. 
How is it with us when we receive visits? We 
enter here upon a deep mystery. Dear simple 
child of the woods and fields, did you ever hear 
of reception-days? If not, let us enlighten you 
a little. 

The original idea of a reception-day is a 
charmingly social and friendly one. It is that 
the many engagements of city life, and the 
distances which must be traversed in order to 
visit several friends in one day, make it pecu- 
liarly desirable to know when we are sure to 
find each at home. It may seem strange that 
this idea should have occurred to people who 
are confessedly glad of the opportunity to leave 
a card, because it allows them time to despatch 
a greater number of visits at one round; but 
so it is. The very enormity of our practice 
sometimes leads to spasmodic efforts at reform. 
Appointing a reception-day is, therefore, or, 
rather, we should say, was intended to make 
morning-calls something besides a mere form. 
To say you will always be at home on such 4 
day, is to insure to your friends the pleasur: 
of seeing you; and what a charming conversa- 
tional circle might thus be gathered, without 
ceremony or restraint! No wonder the fashio: 
took at once. But what has fashion made of 
this plan, so simple, so rational, so in accord- 
ance with the best uses of visiting? Something 
as vapid and senseless as a court-drawing- 
room, or the eternal bowings and compliments 
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of the Chinese! You, artless blossom of the 
prairies, or belle of some rural city a thousand 
miles inland, should thank us for putting you 
on your guard against Utopian constructions of 
our social canons. When you come to town 
with your good father, and find that the lady 
of one of his city correspondents sets apart one 
morning of every week for the reception of her 
friends, do not imagine her to be necessarily a 

“good soul,” who hates to disappoint those 
who call on her, and therefore simply omits 
going out on that day lest she should miss 
them. You will find her enshrined in all that 
is grand and costly; her door guarded by ser- 
yants, whose formal ushering will kill within 
you all hope of unaffected and kindly inter- 
course; her parlours glittering with all she 
can possibly accumulate that is recherché (that 
is a favourite word of hers), and her own per- 
son arrayed with all the solicitfide of splendour 
that morning dress allows, and sometimes some- 
thing more. She will receive you with prac- 
tised grace, and beg you to be seated, perhaps 
seat herself by you and inquire after your 
health. Then a tall, grave servant will hand 
you on a silver salver, a cup of chocolate, or 
some other permissible refreshment, while your 
hostess glides over the carpet to show to a new 
guest or group the identical civilities of which 
you have just had the benefit. A lady sits at 
your right hand, as silent as yourself; but you 
must neither hope for an introduction, nor dare 
to address her without one; since both these 
things are forbidden by our code. Another 
sits at your left, looking wistfully at the fire, 
or at the stand of greenhouse plants, or, still 
more likely, at the splendid French clock, but 
not speaking a word; for she, too, has not the 
happiness of knowing anybody who chances to 
sit near her. 

Presently she rises; the hostess hastens to- 
wards her, presses her hand with great affec- 
tion, and begs to see her often. She falls into 
the custody of the footman at the parlour door, 
is by him committed to his double at the hall 
door, and then trips lightly down the steps to 
her carriage, to enact the same farce at the 
next house where there may be a reception on 
the same day. You look at the clock, too— 
rise—are smiled upon, and begged to come 
again; and, passing through the same tunnel 
of footmen, reach the door and the street, with 
time and opportunity to muse on the mystery 
of visiting. _ 

Now you are not to go away with the idea 
that those who reduce visiting to this frigid 
system, are, of necessity, heartless people. 
That would be very unjust. They are often 
people of very good hearts indeed; but they 
have somehow allowed their notions of social 
intercourse to become sophisticated, so that 
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visiting has ceased with them to be even a 
symbol of friendly feeling, and they look upon 
it as merely a mode of exhibiting wealth, style, 
and desirable acquaintances; an assertion, as 
it were, of social position. Then they will tell 
you of the great ‘‘ waste of time” incurred by 
the old system of receiving morning calls, and 
how much better it is to give up one day to it 
than every day; though, by the way, they never 
did scruple to be ‘“‘ engaged” or ‘‘ out”? when 
visits were not desirable. Another thing is— 
but this, perhaps, they will not tell you,—that 
the present is an excellent way of refining one’s 
circle; for, as the footman has strict orders not 
to admit any one, or even receive a card, on 
other than the regular days, all those who are 
enough behind the age not to be aware of this, 
are gradually dropt, their visits passing for 
nothing, and remaining unreturned. So fades 
away the momentary dream of sociability with 
which some simple-hearted people pleased 
themselves when they heard of reception-days. 

But morning calls are not the only form of 
our social intercourse. We do not forget the 
claims of ‘‘peaceful evening.” You have read 
Cowper, my dear young friend? 


“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate,” etc., etc. 


And you have been at tea-parties too, where, 
besides the excellent tea and coffee and cake 
and warm biscuits and sliced tongue, there was 
wealth of good-humoured chat, and, if not wit, 
plenty of laughter, as the hours wore on to- 
wards ten o’clock, when cloaks and hoods were 
brought, and the gentlemen asked to be allowed 
to see the ladies home, and, after a brisk walk, 
everybody was in bed at eleven o’clock, and 
felt not the worse but the better next morning. 
Well! we have evening parties too! A little 
different, however. 


The simple people among whom you have 
been living really enjoyed these parties. Those 
who gave them, and those who went to them, 
had social pleasure as their object. The little 
bustle, or, perhaps, labour of preparation was 
just enough to mark the occasion pleasantly. 
People came together in good humour with 
themselves and with each other. There may 
have been some little scandal talked over the 
tea when it was too strong—but, on the whole, 
there was a friendly result, and everybody 
concerned would have felt it a loss to be de- 
prived of such meetings. The very borrowings 
of certain articles of which no ordinary, mode- 
rate household is expected to have enough for 
extraordinary occasions, promoted good neigh- 
bourhood and sociability, and the deficiencies 
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sometimes observable, were in some sense an ; 


antidote to pride. 

Now all this sounds like a sentimental, Uto- 
pian, if not shabby romance to us, so far have 
we departed from such primitiveness. To be- 
gin, we all say we hate parties. When we go 
to them we groan and declare them stupid, and 
when we give them we say still worse things. 
When we are about to give, there is a close 
calculation either as to the cheapest way, or as 
to the most recherché, without regard to ex- 
pense. Of course these two views apply to 
different extent of means, and the former is the 
more frequent. Where money is no object, the 
anxiety is to do something that nobody else can 
do; whether in splendour of decorations or 
costliness of supper. If Mrs. A. had a thousand 
dollars worth of flowers in her rooms, Mrs. B. 
will strain every nerve to have twice or three 
times as many, though all the greenhouses 
within ten miles of the city must be stripped to 
obtain them. If Mrs. C. bought all the game 
in market for her supper, Mrs. D.’s anxiety is 
to send to the prairies for hers,—and so in 
other matters. Mrs. E. had the prima donna 
to sing at her soirée, and Mrs. F. at once en- 
gages the whole opera troupe. This is the 
principle, and its manifestations are infinite. 
But, perhaps, these freaks are characteristic of 
circles into which wondering eyes like yours 
are never likely to penetrate, so we will say 
something of the other classes of party-givers, 
those who feel themselves under a sort of ne- 
cessity to invite a great many people for whom 
they care nothing, merely because these people 
have before invited them. Obligations of this 
sort are of so exceedingly complicated a cha- 
racter, that none but a metaphysician could be 
expected fully to unravel them. The idea of 
paying one invitation by another is the main 
one, and whether the invited choose to come or 
not, is very little to the purpose. The invita- 
tion discharges the debt, and places the party- 
giver in the position of creditor, necessitating, 
of course, another party, and so on, in endless 
series. It is to be observed in passing, that 
both debtor and creditor in this shifting-scale 
believe themselves ‘‘ discharging a duty they 
owe society.” This is another opportunity of 
getting rid of undesirable acquaintances, since 
to leave one to whom we ‘‘ owe” an invitation 
out of a general party, is equivalent to a final 
dismissal. This being the case, it is, of course, 
highly necessary to see that everybody is asked 
that ought to be asked, and only those omitted 
whom it is desirable to ignore, and for this 
purpose, every lady must keep a “ visiting 
list.” It is on these occasions that we take 
care to invite our country friends, especially if 
we have stayed a few weeks at their houses 
during the preceding summer. 
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The next question is as to the entertainment; 
and this would be a still more anxious affair 
than it is, if its form and extent were not in 
good measure prescribed by fashion. There 
are certainly must-haves, and may-haves, here 
as elsewhere; but the liberty of choice is not 
very extensive. If you do not provide the 
must-haves you are ‘‘mean,” of course; but it 
is only by adding the may-haves that you can 
hope to be elegant. The cost may seem formi- 
dable, perhaps; but it has been made matter 
of accurate computation, that one large party, 
even though it be a handsome one, costs less in 
the end than the habit of hospitality for which 
it is the substitute, so it is not worth while to 
flinch. We must do our ‘duty to society,” 
and this is the cheapest way. 

Do you ask me if there are among us no old- 
fashioned people, who continue to invite their 
friends because they love them and wish to see 
them, offering only such moderate entertain- 
ment as may serve to promote social feeling? 
Yes, indeed! there are even some who will ask 
you to dine, for the mere pleasure of your com- 
pany, and with no intention to astonish you or 
excite your envy! We boast that it was a lady 
of our city, who declined giving a large party 
to ‘‘return invitations,” saying she did not wish 
‘*to exhaust, in the prodigality of a night, the 
hospitality of a year.” Ten such could be 
found among us, we may hope; leaven enough, 
perhaps, to work out, in time, a change for the 
better in our social plan. Conversation is by 
no means despised, in some circles, even though 
it turn on subjects of moral or literary interest, 
and parlour music, which aims at no eclat, is 
to be heard sometimes among people who could 
afford to hire opera singers. 

It must be confessed that the wholesale 
method of ‘* doing up” our social obligations is 
a convenient one on some accounts. It pre- 
vents jealousy by placing all alike on a footing 
of perfect indifference. The apportionment of 
civilities is a very delicate matter. Really, in 
some cases, it is walking among eggs to invite 
only a few of your friends atatime. If you 
ghoose them as being acquainted with each 
other, somebody will be offended at being in- 
cluded or excluded. _If intellectual sympathy 
be your touchstone, for every one gratified 
there will be two miffed, and so on with al! 
other classifications. Attempts have been 
made to obviate this difficulty. One lady pro- 
posed to consider as congenial all those who 
keep carriages, but the circle proved so very 
dull, that she was obliged to exert her inge- 
nuity for another common quality by which to 
arrange her soirées. Another tried the expe 
dient of inviting her fashionable friends at one 
time, her husband’s political friends at another, 
and the religious friends whom both were desi- 
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rous to propitiate, at another; but her task | tail our acquaintances. When we would kindle 
was as perplexing as that of the man who had | a fire, we do not begin by scattering the coals 
the fox, the goose, and the bag of oats to ferry | ‘in every direction; so neither should we at- 
over the river in a boat that would hold but one | tempt to promote social feeling by making 
of them ata time. So large parties have it; and | formal calls once or twice a year. If we give 
in the murky shadow of this simulacrum of | offence, so be it; it shows that there was no- 
sociability we are likely to freeze for some | thing to lose. If we find ourselves left out of 
time to come; certainly until all purely mer-| what is called fashionable society, let us bless 
cantile calculation is banished from our civili- | our stars, and devote the time thus saved to 
ties. | something that we really like. What a gain 
It is with visiting as with travelling; those | there would be if anything drove us to living 
who would make the most of either must begin | for ourselves and not for other people; for our 
by learning to renounce. We cannot do every- | | friends, rather than for a world, which, after 
thing; and to enjoy our friends we must cur- | all our sacrifices, cares not a pin about us! 
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THERE is certainly not much to commend or not been such as to soften them. But we 
admire in the outward aspect of this humble have not come hither to find architectural 
pile. Its general features partake of the stern- | | | beauty ; ‘‘far from us and from our friends be 
ness of the times in which it was reared, and | such frigid philosophy.”—It is in the spirit 
its fate through the intervening centuries has | with which Samuel Johnson visited Iona that 
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we must pause before the House of John 
Knox! 

The edifice stands at the head of ‘“‘the Ne- 
ther-bow,” near the High Street, Edinburgh 
(old town). A considerable space stretches in 
front where a large concourse might assemble, 
and from the upper window the Reformer was 
used to pour forth his eloquence without fear, 
favour, or affection. At the corner may be seen 
his bust of rudest stone, in the most artless 
sculpture, and near it, a triple inscription of 
the name of Gop in Greek, Latin, and English. 
The several apartments have been rented to 
different tenants whose sign-boards show pro- 
minent in our plate, but behind these is a re- 
deeming trace more sublime in its associations 
than the mark of the bloody hyssop on the 
lintel and door-posts of Israel—immediately 
over the door, in the strong and simple lan- 
guage of the time, is written:— 


“Lufe .God . above. all. and. your . nichbour . 
as . yourself.” 


Knox has now been in his grave nearly three 
centuries. His works have thus far stood the 
test of time well; and the present age evinces 
an increased desire to do him justice. But 
there is scarce a name in history which excites 
among men such strong yet conflicting emo- 
tions—his traits divide each generation into 
ardent friends or bitter enemies, and many 
who agree on other points, crave to differ 
about the Scottish IconocLasTEs. 

In the front rank of opposers stand all those 
interested in existing abuses, all who ‘love 
darkness rather than light because their deeds 
are evil.”” To such, John Knox was the torch- 
bearer of Time, pouring light on their orgies. 
But on the same side we find a very different 
class, whom to confound with the first would 
be the grossest injustice,—we mean the gentle 
and the amiable, who abhor revolution as ‘the 
worst remedy of the worst of men,” and whose 
actions and lives are in happy contrast with 
their latitudinarian principles. 

Of his admirers we must hail all the true 
friends of true progress. Knox was the very 
incarnation of ‘‘advancement.” Nothing was 
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good or settled with him which could not be 
proved such,—and he kept his eye steadily on 
the morning sky of Christianity, and rejoiced 
as it grew brighter and brighter towards the 
perfect day. It is true, these characteristics 
may also have attracted to his standard the 
bold and bad, who follow the battle for spoil— 
but none such were his intimates in life, and 
could only follow him at a distance. 

The subjoined is his portrait by Thomas 
Carlyle, a sketcher not much given to flattery. 
‘¢They go far wrong who think that Knox was 
a gloomy, spasmodic, shrieking fanatic. Not 
at all. He is one of the solidest of men. 
Practical, cautious, hopeful, patient; a most 
shrewd, observing, quietly discerning man. 
In fact, he was very much the type of cha- 
racter we assign to the Scotch at present... . 
An honest-hearted, brotherly man; brother to 
the high, brother also to the low: sincere in 
his sympathy with both.” 

Knox pretended not to perfection himself, 
and no sane friend will claim it for him; but 
if we apply the old test that ‘‘ he is most illus- 
trious who is most useful,” the Reformer will 
not occupy a mean place among the benefac- 
tors of his race. His was a most ungracious 
task, and he was not insensible to its grievous- 
ness. He felt like Moses while slaying the 
Egyptian, and hoped his countrymen would 
live to see and enjoy the ‘‘ great deliverance” 
which he was working out for them. Lovelier 
men, in milder times, might and would follow 
and plant the tree of healing; his task was to 
root up the upas of centuries, and this accon- 
plished, he died. 

‘* He had a sore fight of an existence—wres- 
tling with popes and princes,—rowing as a gal- 
ley slave, wandering as an exile—a sore fight 
—but he won it. ‘Have you hope?’ they 
asked him, when he could no longer speak—he 
pointed upward with his finger and so died. 
His works have not died—the letter of his 
work dies, as of all men’s; but the spirit of it 
never!” (Carlyle, Hero Worship. ) 

All honour then to his memory—and honour 
i the lowly rooftree that sheltered his ach- 
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PAR ALPHONSE 


DE LAMARTINE. 


A un ami qui demandait un conseil sur une maison qu’il faisait batir. 


Veux-tu, sans régle et sans équerre 
Orienter la ruche 4 miel ? 

Ouvre la porte sur la terre, 
Et la fenétre sur le ciel. 
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it A Ballat of Sir Soha Franklin. 
ur BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 
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‘**The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around.” 
Coleridge. 





WHITHER sail you, Sir John O, whither sail you, brave Englishman? 





Franklin? | Cried the little Esquimaux. 
Cried a whaler in Baffin’s | Between your land and the polar star 
Bay. My goodly vessels go. 


| 
| 
To know if between the land and the pole | 


I may find a broad sea-way. 
. r Come down, if you would journcy there, 


I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, | The little Indian said; 
As you would live and thrive; And change your cloth for fur clothing, 
For between the land and the frozen pole Your vessel for a sled. 


No man may sail alive. 


But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And spoke unto his men i And the crew laughed with him too :— 
Half England is wrong, if he is right; A sailor to change from ship to sled, 





Bear off to westward then. I ween, were something new! 
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All through the long, long polar day, 

The vessels westward sped ; 

And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown 
The ice gave way and fled. 


Gave way with many a hollow groan, 

And with many a surly roar; : 

But it murmured and threatened on every side, 
And closed where he sailed before. 


Ho! see ye not, my merry men, 
The broad and open sea? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said, 
Think of the little Indian’s sled! 
The crew laughed out in glee. 


Sir John, Sir John, ’tis bitter cold, 
The scud drives on the breeze, 

The ice comes looming from the north, 
The very sunbeams freeze. 


Bright summer goes, dark winter comes— 
We cannot rule the year; 

But long ere summer’s sun goes down, 

On yonder sea we’ll steer. 


The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 

And floundered down the gale; 

The ships were staid, the yards were manned, 
And furled the useless sail. 


The summer’s gone, the winter’s come, 
We sail not on yonder sea: 

Why sail we not, Sir John Franklin? 
A silent man was he. 


The summer goes, the winter comes— 
We cannot rule the year: 

I ween, we cannot rule the waya, 

Sir John, wherein we’d steer. 


The cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee, 

Till the thickening waters dashed no more ; 
*T was ice around, behind, before— 

My God! there is no sea! 


What think you of the whaler now? 
What of the Esquimaux? 

A sled were better than a ship, 

To cruise through ice and snow. 


Down sank the baleful crimson sun; 
The northern-light came out, 

And glared upon the ice-bound ships, 
And shook its spears about. 


The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 
And on the decks was laid; 

Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 

Sank down beside his spade. 


Sir John, the night is black and long, 
The hissing wind is bleak, 

The hard, green ice is strong as death :— 
I prithee, Captain, speak! 


The night is neither bright nor short, 
The singing breeze is cold, 

The ice is not so strong as hope— 
The heart of man is bold! 





What hope can scale this icy wall, 
High over the main flag-staff? 

Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient, settled stare, 
Look down on us and laugh. 


The summer went, the winter came— 
We could not rule the year; 

But summer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the sunny main, 
Whereon our ships shall steer. 


The winter went, the summer went, 

The winter came around ; 

But the hard, green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 

Yet caught at every sound. 


Hark! heard you not the noise of guns? 
And there, and there again? 

Tis some uneasy iceberg’s roar, 

As he turns in the frozen main. 


Hurra! hurra! the Esquimaux 
Across the ice-fields steal : 

God give them grace for their charity! 
Ye pray for the silly seal. 


Sir John, where are the English fields, 
And where are the English trees, 

And where are the little English flowers 
That open in the breeze? 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors! 

You shall see the fields again, 

And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 
The grass, and the waving grain. 


Oh! when shall I see my orphan child? 
My Mary waits for me. 

Oh! when shall I see my old mother, 
And pray at her trembling knee? 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors! 
Think not such thoughts again. 

But a tear froze slowly on his cheek ; 
He thought of Lady Jane. 


Ah! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 
The ice grows more and more; 

More settled stare the wolf and bear, 
More patient than before. 


Oh! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 
We'll ever see the land? 

’T was cruel to send us here to starve, 
Without a helping hand. 


*T was cruel, Sir John, to send us here, 
So far from help or home, 

To starve and freeze on this lonely sea: 
I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Had rather send than come. 


Oh! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to our own country, 

We have done what man has never done— 
The open ocean danced in the sun— 

We passed the Northern Sea! 
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THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


(See Engraving.) 


On the border of the broad and beautiful 
Potomac, due west of the Capitol and south of 
the President’s house, on a spot in full view 
for ten miles down the river, till it sweeps 
round the bend at Mount Vernon, stands the 
beginning of the giant structure that is to be. 

At a distance, it might be taken for a rather 
ungainly block of white dwelling-houses, but 
for the clear lines and surface it presents 
against the horizon. On a pyramidal base of 
dark stone, near twenty feet high, some five- 
and-thirty feet of the marble obelisk are 
already built; and by the end of the season, 
it will be at least a hundred feet above the 
ground. Stone to the value of five thousand 
dollars is already prepared for use; and a 
steam engine is in working order for hoisting 
it to its resting-place. So much of the work 
is done and paid for, and about ten thousand 
dollars were on hand to commence operations 
on the first of April. 

Agents are canvassing the country in every 
direction. About a thousand dollars were re- 
ceived in one week; and funds are coming in 
pretty steadily, at the rate of about three 
thousand a month. I saw lately a handful 
of golden eagles, the Chickasaws’ gift of two 
hundred dollars ‘‘in testimony of their love for 
their great father.’? The Choctaws are to send 
their contributions in the shape of a block of 
stone. The several states of the Union are 
contributing their monumental blocks from 
their own quarries, and probably not one will 
be unrepresented in it. The Masons and the 
Odd Fellows have appropriated each Order its 
gift. About two hundred companies and asso- 
ciations have. offered their subscriptions in 
granite and marble, at an average cost of 
about fifty dollars. Children’s schools have 
sent their offerings in little sums; banks and 
capitalists in larger ones. About half a mil- 
lion more will be required to fill out the grand 
outlines of the plan, to say nothing of the de- 
corative appendazes below. 

The first project of some such great national 
Structure dates back as far as 1783, when 
Congress passed a resolution to erect an eques- 
trian statue of Washington in the national 
capital, wherever that might be. In 1804, the 
subject was taken up again in connexion with 
the public testimonials of mourning, after 





Washington’s death. But nothing was done 
till 1833, when a ‘‘ Washington National Monu- 
ment Society” was formed with Chief Justice 
Marshall at its head, and measures were taken 
to gather funds. By way of apportioning 
them as widely as possible among the people, 
subscriptions were limited to a dollar; it be- 
ing calculated that if only a quarter of that 
were given by every working man, it would be 
more than enough for the most imposing monu- 
ment in the world. But one dollar is so little 
towards a million, that to many it seemed no- 
thing at all; and some who would have freely 
given a thousand, refused and ridiculed the one. 
Then came the ‘‘crash” of 1837; the propi- 
tious season went by; only thirty thousand 
dollars were obtained; and the ambitious pro- 
ject went to sleep. 

It woke again in 1847. While it slept, its 
seed had been growing, and had now expanded 
to fifty thousand dollars. Some thirty thou- 
sand more were added by diligent endeavours, 
and it was judged time to begin. The plan 
adopted was one quite as remarkable for vast- 
ness of outline as for beauty of detail; and it 
had this special recommendation, that its 
grandest feature must be completed first, and 
may stand by itself as long as it is thought 
desirable. The address at the laying of the 
corner-stone, was to be delivered by John 
Quincy Adams, on the 22d of February, 1848; 
but that day he was dying in the Capitol, and 
the Hon. Speaker Winthrop fulfilled his office 
on the fourth of July following. 

In judging of the plan from the engraving, 
one should translate it by the aid of his imagi- 
nation into the towering magnitude it is in- 
tended to have. As to the Doric colonnade 
and the circular ‘“‘ Pantheon” with its Italian 
balustrade, they are merely representatives 
for the present of a part of the architect’s 
conception, and are never likely to be built. 
A great deal of affliction and indignation in 
respect of them, has gone to waste. I will en- 
deavour first to do justice to his intention, and 
then suggest the modifications which he him- 
self has hinted at, and which the public, taste 
will doubtless demand. 

The main thing in the structure is an obelisk, 
fifty-five feet square at the base, and intended 
to be six hundred feet high. Some intimations 
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have been thrown out of reducing it to five 
hundred; but the popular will should suffer no 
abatement. It is not the American temper to 
retreat! The full altitude will be a hundred 
and fifty feet higher than the cross of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and a hundred and twenty higher than 
the largest pyramid. Theplain shaft onsuch a 
scale, will be the noblest of monuments. Its 
beautiful proportions are not given in any en- 
graving that I have seen. From a thickness 
of fifteen feet, the walls diminish at that 
an open 
space, or well-room, of twenty-five feet square. 
I asked the architect one day where he could 
find a capstone large enough to cover it. His 
answer was, it should be roofed with an enor- 
mous flat pyramid of glass! The ascent is to 
be by flights of iron steps at the four sides, 
far easier than the dizzy whirl by which one 
rotates to the top of the monuments at Bunker 
Hill and Baltimore. The hand-rail, being 
hollow, will serve as a conductor for gas; and 
the whole of this prodigious vertical cavern 
shall be as light as day! 

What will make it particularly interesting 
as a national structure, is the emulous sending 
in of the blocks of stone, before spoken of, 
from states and associations. Michigan, we 
hear, will send a block of pure native copper. 
Minesota has transmitted a slab of the red 
pipestone whereof calumets are made—a stone 
held sacred among the Indians, both curious 
and valuable. California has only to follow it 
up by a block of gold quartz, of which a whole 
ridge of mountains there is said to be com- 
posed. Two noble specimens of gray marble 
are already on the ground from Tennessee. 
Arkansas and Maine, have each a block there 
with the unadorned name of the state. One 
of the purest white, bears the inscription, 
‘‘The City of Washington to its Founder.” 
The Delaware stone has a medallion head of 
Washington, three inches in relief, with an in- 
scription of workmanship to correspond. The 
state contributions are to be built into con- 
spicuous positions at the landings of the stairs; , 
and, with the others, will make a decoration 
ag unique as beautiful. It will be a running 
inscription of five hundred feet: This is the 
Contribution of a Continent. And withal there 
is a pleasant contrast between this and the old 
monuments of Egypt (which it rivals) in the 
republican spirit which is building and adorn- 
ing it, for not only is it a free gift, and not the 
task.work of a despot, but the men who labour 
on it have given out of their wages, some five, 
and some ten dollars each as their contribu- 
tion; and several of them something besides in 
labour. 


height to thirty inches, leaving 
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such a muffled and uncomfortable look to the 
engraving—I have the best reason to think 
that the architect himself is not over-partial to 
it. It was thrown off hastily, simply to hint 
at his intention; and has been, unfortunately, 
reduplicated and perpetuated in ten thousand 
indifferent lithographs, to the prejudice of the 
total design, and the obscuring of his idea, 
An Egyptian structure, with American details, 
(representing the characteristic productions of 
our continent in place of the symbolic scrawls 
that cover the vast fabrics of Thebes) seems to 
be his own preference, and is certainly capable 
of very great richness and beauty; but for 
purposes of mere explanation, the drawing 
given is as good as any other. 

The intention of the lower portion, then, is 
to symbolize the entire nation, as the shaft 
above commemorates its model man. For it is 
a ‘‘National” as well as a ‘*‘ Washington” mo- 
nument. The plinth on which it rests is a vast 
crypt, or arched structure, forming a platform 
or terrace three hundred feet square, and 
twenty-five feet high. Besides the needful 
offices, &c., for the persons in charge, it might 
serve as a national mausoleum of the illustrious 
dead of our country, and something of the as- 
sociations might in time be gathered about the 
spot, which make Westminster Abbey and 
Santa Croce holy ground. The circular tem- 
ple standing upon this elevated terrace, is two 
hundred and fifty feet across, and seventy-five 
feet high. Spreading either way from the 
‘porch or vestibule (surmounted by a colossal 
sculptured group) is a circular row of Doric 
columns forty-five feet high and seven or eight 
in diameter; the scrolls in the entablature 
being the. escutcheons of the several States. 
This colonnade forms a covered gallery of mag- 
nificent dimensions, adorned with colossal sta- 
tues of eminent men, say the signers of the 
Declaration. Entering by a lofty portal (here 
represented as something like forty feet in 
height), you come to an interior gallery, 
lighted from above, and adapted for the dis- 
| play of banners, pictures, and statuary cn the 
largest scale. The entire circuit of this gal- 
lery would be about five hundred feet. Here, 
again, in the course of time, would be gathered 
a majestic assembly of our statesmen, reel 
ough’s Jove-like Washington, perhaps, pre 
siding in the solemn council. The elevated 
terrace above, and the apartments for various 
purposes that might be formed in the waste 
room behind the Doric entablature—itsel! 
twenty-five feet high—need no detailed de 
scription. Above them all, towers the grea! 
Obelisk to the additional height of five hut 
dred feet. 





As to the circular structure—which, to say 
nothing of its incongruous architecture, gives 


How far the complex idea of such a struc: 
ture as a monumental work justifies so diver- 
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sified a blending of styles and shapes, different | corner by a temple of true Egyptian, or if de- 
persons will judge differently. By one plan | sirable embraced by it on three sides, as a 
the Egyptian style is substituted throughout ; | hollow court ? 
and by another, the lower portion is left off | This is one of the points that invite the 
entirely, leaving the obelisk to tower in its | critical judgment of the whole nation. We all 
naked height, and providing only for the need- | have an interest in saying that the magnificent 
ful offices in a simpler plinth or base. Before | and unmatched shaft shall stand “in naked 
the majestic shaft is finished, there will be time | majesty” against the open sky. And we all 
to decide. | have an interest in carrying out at least this 
One consideration has been stated by the | grand and wnexceptionable feature to completion. 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, | It is already one of the rallying points of our 
quite fatal one should think, to any plan that | patriotic sentiment. Already state after state 
so hugs and obscures the lower portion of the | has expressed its loyalty by inscriptions on the 
obelisk. It is, that no adequate conception | blocks of marble and granite to be built into 
can be given of the magnitude of the monu- | its walls. ‘Indiana knows no North, no 
| 


ment asa whole. To one standing near, the | South, nothing but the Union.” Delaware, 
lofty colonnade will almost hide the shaft; | ‘‘ The first to accept will be the last to desert 
and the only close view of it will be one which | the Constitution.”” Massachusetts declares 
cuts off a hundred feet. These hundred feet, | that “ The Country is safe, while the Memory 
of the most elaborate workmanship of all, will | of Washington is Revered.” Louisiana, Ken- 
be worse than wasted—only in the way. Itis|tucky, and Maryland, and I know not how 
only by standing at the base and following up | many more, have caused similar sentiments to 
the line that almost loses itself in the clouds, | be recorded on their enduring gifts. It is an 
that one can get the full feeling which it is | interesting thing to us that it was commenced 
meant to impress. To do it in imagination | and is growing up side by side and step by 
even now, standing at the bottom of what is | step with the Smithsonian Institution. Both 
only begun, is more impressive, perhaps, than | are the property of the Nation, and should be 
the effect of the whole will be, if thus carried | watched with a national and jealous regard. 
out. Still, one feels a sympathy with that | And while one is labouring to supply two of 
splendid idea of the grand gallery, where | our great wants, a generous scheme of scientific 
sculpture, and banners, and historical paint- operations, and a library commensurate with 
ings m’cht have a fitting exhibition. Why the expanding culture of our people, the other 
could there not be a terrace or platform, say | will form a triumphal crown to the splendid 
two hundred feet square and the height of the | array of public institutions, that are slowly 
present beautiful entrance, flanked at each | growing up in the capital of the Republic. 





THE DANCING LESSON. 


BY STELLA. 


(See Engraving.) 


WHEN leaves are adance in the aspen high, | A hope and a fear, for that cheek’s soft sheen 
Mother dear, mother dear, then dance I; Told her heart that too soon the world would claim 
Light as a fairy’s, my feet keep tune, The joy, now her sweetest of joys to name. 


With blossom and vine, to the airs of June: 
I bend to the boughs, the boughs bend to me, 


And a vision rose of those happy feet 
And mate in the dance is the white birch-tree. 


Dancing now o’er the moss-turf fleet, 
Stepping to measure, and taught the rule 


Mother dear, mother dear, far o’er the sea, Of studied grace in a human school— 
Watch how the waves come dancing to me; Till she wept for the change which even youth 
The small boat hops to the top of each crest, | Might bring o’er that spirit of stainless truth. 


Too happy for languor, too happy for rest; 


Ah what do you think, mother dear, they would say, But Heaven will guard what our love now rears 


Should I join awhile in their frolic to-day? | With such troubled rapture, such hopeful tears; 
The honey lies deep in its fragrant cells, 

A nod and a smile, and away she flew And the dew lies fresh in the lily’s bells, 

To the woods she loved and the waters blue; When the sun from a thousand hills has dried 


But the mother sighed, with a thought between The radiant drops by his glance of pride. 







































THE PROPHET’S CHASTENING. 


BY MARY 


YOUNG. 


The word of the Lord came unto me, saying; Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears run down. Forbear to cry, make no 
mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thy 


lips, and eat not the bread of men. 


So I spake unto the people in the morning: and at even my wife died; and I did in the morning as I was com- 


manded.—EzkKIEL xxiv. 15-18. 


THE loneliest river of Chaldea lay 

Beneath the hushing twilight. Its low tone 
Of rippling waters by the sedgy shore 
Reached not the arches of its clustering palms. 
Nor stirred the voiceless, brooding mystery where 
Knelt captive Judah’s prophet. Since high noon 
He had bowed lowly thus, but the damp brow, 
Half hid in the dark mantle’s fold, bore not 
On its pale loftiness the radiant calm 
That told of high communings—and yet God 
Had met and spoken with him. 

Grief and care 
Had been the stern companions of each step 
Through all the prophet’s life-path. He had turned, 
With the sick weariness of a pure heart, 
From haunts of foul idolatry, and when, 
Soul-thrilled with trembling earnestness and awe, 
He told the fearfulness of coming wrath, 
Had seen it disregarded. Through long days 
And nights, with the bare earth and silent heaven, 
He had kept painful vigil, his deep heart 
Mysteriously wrung with guilt not his; 
And yet those lips which lie not had decreed 
A new, deep suffering to him. The sole chord 
Unswept of pain’s harsh fingers, must awake— 
That chord which in the depth of human breasts, 
Though hung in loneliness on mourning willow, 
Or with relentless hand strained to a task 
Of other themes, still in rich undertone 
Will breathe its burden out of human love. 


There was a creature with an angel brow 
And soft, dark, floating tresses, who had dwelt 
Within the prophet’s home. There was a hand, 
Fair as the gleaming ivory of Tyre, 
Whose light, caressing touch failed not to smooth 
The deep lines from his forehead, and could woo 
His spirit oft from its dread tension back 
To gentlest joy —Oh! beautiful she was, 
And bright, and young, and her rich maiden heart 
And peerless beauty, all, were freely given 
To the stern prophet. Nought to her were locks 
Of shining darkness, and the pomegranate bloom 
On youthful cheeks, when he stood calmly up, 
And to the high commission sealed in light— 
In Heaven’s own kindling glory on his front— 
Strong rebel hearts that yielded not would stoop; 
And if at times an awe almost too deep 
Came o’er her love, she thought of other hours 
When he, so raised above humanity, 
So clothed in majesty by God’s own hand, 
In very human weariness would seek 
An humbler ministry. She was the link, 
The one pure, priceless link, through which he felt 
Sweet drawings of a human brotherhood; 
Yet she, for Israel’s sake, must die. 

No rest 





Came to the prophet’s pillow, and the hum 
Of busy crowds brought no forgetfulness, 
For the mysterious power that dwelt within 
Ceased not its boding whispers to his heart. 
He sought the place of prayer, but as he knelt, 
Sudden and swift as comes the lightning’s flash, 
Over his spirit came a consciousness 
That the rich joy which bound him at her side— 
His bosom’s dove—bore in Heaven’s sovereign eye 
The dark seal of idolatry. 
To earth in dread humiliation bent 
Was that majestic brow, from which had shone 
So oft inspiring Godhead; but no words 
Of lowly, sad confession had found way, 

ire the still voice of all unearthly peace 
Told o’er the troubled waters of his grief 
That the one error of a chastened heart 
Had found forgiveness. Once again he raised 
Beseeching hands to Heaven, and would have asked 
That He who had forgiven, yet would spare ; 
But then no utterance came. He knew the cup 
Might not pass from his lips; and still he knelt, 
Hour after hour, with his full aching heart 
Of sorrow bared before the Merciful. 


_The glassy stream rolled on. Soft, starry light 


Stole through the breathless palm-boughs, and white 
flowers ‘ 

Looked up with dewy eyes. With one brief prayer 
For strength that might not fail, the prophet rose 
And sought his home. 

: The iron lamp hung low, 
And wrought on the stone floor in ebon shade 
Its semblance; but a clear, calm radiance fell 
Where, on a low, white couch, lay droopingly 
A fair and silent form. Beside that couch 
Stood one with dark robes, and tight-folded arms, 
And stern, sti!l breast—Jehovah’s prophet looked 
Upon his dead. Her cold, transparent cheek 
Had scarce a fainter tint of the pale rose 
Than it had worn before, and the hushed lips 


Had their own serious sweetness in each curve: 


Yet hovering where the fringed, pure eyelids lay 
Too strangely still, was a soft mournfulness 
Which seemed to plead for but one tear. And he 
Who was so desolate must look on her, 
Remembering all her swerveless truth, her calm, 
Deep, holy love, and then turn back the tide 

Of swelling tenderness on his own heart; 

And that heart might not break, but bear its burden. 
With a firm footstep and uplifted brow 

He must go forth, and, binding on white robe 
And priestly mitre, meet the gaze of men 

As he was wont. "T'was done: and as the throng 
Gathered around, with eloquence well taught 

By the deep spell of inward agony, 

He spake what God commanded. 










































LIFE IN THE NORTH. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


WRITTEN FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SWEDISH 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 
CHAPTER V. | of the ideals of life. Thorwaldsen was a giant 
| in plastic art; an intellectual Titan, who 

Youna and vigorous shoots are richly germi- | merely wanted one thing to conquer heaven— 
nating at the present moment in the literature | the knowledge of the highest ideal, of the sub- 
of Denmark, in its poetry, as well as in its | limest beauty—the strength, the love, the sorrow 
prose. Love to the fatherland, and to that and the joy of Christendom. In the centre of 
which is peculiar in its scenery and in the life of 'Thorwaldsen’s Museum is Thorwaldsen’s grave, 
its people, is the chief character of these. This | covered with fresh, blooming roses—here em- 
love is felt in Stein Steinsen Blicher’s vivid de-  blems without flattery. 
scription of the grand scenery of Jutland, and the Jericuo and Bissen are the greatest of Den- 
present life there. And the Every-day Stories mark’s living sculptors, both of them men of 
published by J. L. Heiberg, in which the hand strong and original powers. The former of 
of a woman is universally recognised, and _ these has shown by his “ Christ,” his ‘* Angel 
which delineate the life of the middle classes | of the Resurrection,” and his groups of ‘* Adam 
in Denmark with equal cordiality and humour, | and Eve,” his deep feeling for the deepest sen- 
have been favourites through the whole of | timent of life. The latter has begun to repre- 
Scandinavia. Fresh and vigorous, it is a plant | sent in marble the gods and the heroes of the 
which springs up from the life of the people in northern mythology, and in so doing has opened 
the North. to plastic art a new career. 

In other branches of art this new life has also| Denmark has in painting a young and pro- 
revealed itself. Contemporaneously with Oeh- | mising school of artists, who, whilst they con- 
lenschlager appeared THORWALDSEN, a poet in | fine themselves faithfully to nature, and seek 
sculpture, and through him a vast wealth of | for truth in its beauty, still more seek for these 
works of plastic art, the admiration of our | in their native land, and represent it in their 
time. Thorwaldsen in form adhered to the an- | pictures. Thus, of historical painters, Mar- 
tique, but in vividness of expression, in fresh- | srranp, Simonsen, and Sonne; of painters of 
ness, in youthful naiveté, he is the child of the | genre pictures, ScHLEISNER and Monnier; of 
‘‘green islands,” he is the son of Dana. This | sea-painters, MeLtpy and Lorensen; of land- 
great artist was one of the fortunate of earth. | scape, SkooGaarp, Kerrskow, and Rump; of 
His life was a continued glad creation; he | flower painters, JENSEN and OrTeNseEN, and of 
lived acknowledged and honoured in his own | portrait painters, GARTNER, Scnvutz, and others. 
time and by his own country, and died, shortly | Amidst this group of Danish artists there has 
after the day of his public triumph, without | lately appeared one—neither Danish nor north- 
sickness or the pains of death—died, or rather | ern, but whom Denmark ought henceforth to 
fell asleep, whilst listening to beautiful music | reckon among her own—with all the glowing 
in the temple of Thalia, surrounded by his | energy of colouring, of expression and eye pecu- 
friends and admirers. liar to the South, and with faults and merits 

The Danish people, in Thorwaldsen’s Mu- | which belong to genius. It is a woman rich in 
seum, have raised to him a monument as ho- | genius, a daughter of Poland, and now the wife 
nourable to the artist as to the people, who thus | of a Danish artist. It is ExizaneTn Bauman, 
know how to value their own great men, and now Mrs. Jericuo, who has recalled in Denmark 
who now, in the monument which is placed the memory of the pencil of Rubens, of his 
above his grave, possess a living fountain for | fire, and his creative life. 
the perpetual enjoyment of art, and for new In music Hartman, Rona, and Gaps, have 
inspiration. We are amazed when we behold | caused tones to sound which never before 
the riches of the works produced by the hand | were heard in scientific music, tones and 
of this master; the wealth of conception, of | melodies formerly heard only in the northern 
expression, of his many-sided comprehension | war-ballads and the songs of the people, but 
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in which the northern genius reveals that deep 
feeling, that earnestness, and that fervency, 
that peculiar tone of gladness or of sorrow 
which belongs to its peculiar life, and which 
every heart in the North recognises as the 
innermost tone and voice of its own being. 


The most tender melancholy and the boldest | 


strength here meet in harmonious conjunction. 
There is ‘‘a voice that calls aloud” in this 
voice,—a voice of sublime longing, and of pro- 
phetic consolation. 


Whilst the genius of art has thus spread | 
forth its wings, that of science is not behind- | 
hand. The mother tongue, the first common | 


mark of a people, through the labours of the 
great philologist, Rask, and of Malbeck, the 
author of the Danish Dictionary, and an inde- 
fatigable collector of Danish historic literature, 
has freed itself from the fetters of foreign lan- 
guage, and the tongue of Norrana, in its primi- 
tive beauty, has drawn nearer to each other 
the hitherto separated classes of the people by 
means of that mother tongue which has become 
universally popular through the poets.* 

Like twin stars in the heaven of science 


appeared, as thinkers and writers, the two | 


brothers Oersted ;—A. 8. Oersted, the lawyer, 
penetrating with all the power of a methodical 


mind into the legislation of Denmark, recasting | 


it, and establishing the state on a religious 
basis; the natural philsopher, H. C. Oersted, 
discovering hitherto unknown powers of na- 
ture, and erecting the physical world on the 


foundation of the spiritual—‘‘the movable | 


upon the immovable.” His great discovery 


in the year 1820, of electro-magnetism, or of | 


the law of sympathetic power between elec- 
trified bodies and the magnet, which caused his 
name and that of his native land to resound 
through the whole learned world, has, of late 
years, given birth to the electric telegraph, by 
whose wires the thoughts of the world, and the 
affairs of commerce fly from country to country, 
from city to city, from mind to mind. His 
small, but from its contents great, work on 
‘* Kundshabs-evnens viisens-enhet i det hele verl- 
dens-allt,”+ which may, perhaps, be translated 
in ‘‘ The Identity of the Perceptive Faculty in the 
whole universe,” is one of the seeds of thought 
which genius sows for the nourishment of cen- 
turies. This work, with its severe logic, its bold 





* About the same time attention has again turned to 
the treasures of Icelandic literature. Former investiga- 
tions acquired a higher national importance through the 
labours of Finn, Magnusen, and Rafn, and those of later 
times, by means of those zealous collectors, Thomson and 
N. M. Peterson, the translator and commentator of the 
Icelandic Sagas. 

+ Which was delivered by him at Keil, at the scientific 
meeting there in 1844, and published in Germany from 
this oral delivery under the title, “ Ueber die Wesensein- 
heit des Erkentnissvermogens im ganzen Welt-all.” 
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trains of thought, and its grand views of the 

| universe—this work, which casts new light on 
the light of the stars, which draws the whole 
starry firmament nearer to the human heart, 
which clearly demonstrates that there is no- 
thing discoverable in the whole visible creation 
which is entirely foreign to human reason, and 
_to the laws which are required and ordained 
for this earth, and which clearly makes out 
| that the human being is a central thought in 
| the universe—this work ought to be unknown 
neither to the true thinker nor to any true 
poetic mind. 

Oersted, the lawyer and late minister, has, 
during the political disturbances of the last years 
in Denmark, become somewhat in opposition to 
the people, whose universally beloved leader 
he had solong been. He has experienced con- 
tradiction and hostility ; he has been misunder- 
stood; he has suffered injustice. Well to him! 
He has thus fully consummated a great life; 
for no great life is consummated without the 
fiery ordeal of misconception, without some 
portion of the martyr’s lot. The great thing 
is to pass through all this and still to preserve 
love, and still to preserve hope. To do this 
is the glory of a human life. Nobility and stead- 
_fastness of character are, however opinions 
may differ, the rock against which the stormy 
billows break, which stands firm in silent 

grandeur, only becoming the more brilliant 
| when the waters have withdrawn, when the 
| billows are lulled, when the strife of the day is 
over. And the day of acknowledgment already 
| daavns over the noble statesman, in the words 
which were addressed to him in the name of 
the states by one of his noble opponents, at 
the closing session at Roeskilde,—‘‘ As we 
thanked him when he stood forward to oppose 
our views, and led us either to abandon them 
or to support them more steadfastly, so will he 
live continually in our remembrance as one of 
life’s most beautiful minds, whose gigantic in- 
tellectual powers are still exceeded by his ami- 
able character.” 

The life of Oersted the naturalist, appears to 
pass on in a joyous light. Rich in his ‘light- 
joy,” in science, in the comprehension of the 
laws of nature, of its harmonies and its re- 
sponses, he still, youthful and fervent in his 
old age, endeavours daily to extend this joy 
over larger circles—to the young, to the un- 
learned, to women, to the people who labour in 
the sweat of their brow, and is aided to do so 
by his extraordinary skill in expressing himself 
clearly and intelligibly—in the best sense of 
the word popularly. 

And if many did as he, if all the wealthy 
in light and in joy wished and worked in his 
spirit, how much of that which is dark and 
threatening in the physiognomy of the present 
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time would vanish! No, we do not deceive 
ourselves, and the experience of our own life 
strengthens this belief, that in the essential 
movement which agitates the age, there is, be- 
yond its dark shadows, a secret longing for light ; 
there is a thirsting for a finer, a more beautiful 
existence in thought, in feeling; for a nobler | 
enjoyment in the proper light-life of humanity. 
The flowers and the trees press forwards 
towards the light; the birds sing to the light, 
and all nature longs for the life of light. 
«Light! more light!” is often the last word of 
the dying human being, and the most fortunate 
among the living has no higher name for his 
happiness than ‘‘light-joy.” And they who | 
sit in darkness, should not they follow the | 
inborn impulse of all existence? Yes, they 
will long, they will struggle; they will through | 
night and day, through evil and through good, 
seek their way to the light, until the Creator’s 
“Let there be light!’’ shall have penetrated 
the world, and shall have filled every depth 
and every soul with the bright joy of existence. 
sut over those, who in the love of their 
human brethren, in the divine impulse of 
communication, go forth to their less-favoured 
fellow-beings to labour for them to that pur- 
pose, over them rests the blessing of the light! 

Whilst H. C. Oersted from his little island pro- 
claims the laws which regulate the whole uni- 
verse, his disciple ForcuHaMMER, penetrating 
into the peculiar stratification of this island, 
has thrown new light on geology, and has 
opened the pathway to a deeper knowledge of 
the earth’s history. And the young WaAarsac, 
searching into the depths of the graves, has 
compelled long-slumbering races, through the 
symbolic language, which he knows how to 
interpret, to bear a clearer testimony than 
hitherto, to the early inhabitants of the North, 
to their culture and their connexion with other 
nations. 

Professor Scnouw, at the same time the 
favourite interpreter of the language of the 
vegetable world, and one of the noblest spirits 
of the political life of the present day, has, 
especially in his geography of plants, and his 
researches into the relative climates of the 
world, produced works of great value and in- 
terest. For the rest, almost every branch of 
natural science has in Denmark its young, pro- 
mising worshippers. 

To the group of naturalists belongs that of the 
Danish physicians which has, for a long time, 
been regarded as one of the most distinguished 
in Europe. Mighty foreign monarchs have 
valled in the aid of Danish physicians. Bana, 


Trier, and Srem are names which resound , 


with gratitude and praise, as well abroad, 
as in Denmark. 
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Philosophy has only of late opened its eye 
in the North, but when it has done so, it is 
with a glance peculiar ts the North. That 
glance penetrates to the central region of life; 
to the depths, to the heights; it seizes upon 
the organic centre, and makes it its point of 


'vision for the survey of the world. TycHE 


Rotue, who lived in the eighteenth century, 
may perhaps be considered as the first philo- 
sopher in Denmark. His work on the Effects 
of Christianity on the nations, shows a pro- 
found mind and great historical penetration. 
But the philosophical spirit has its new-birth 


| in Denmark, with Cu. F. Sippern. Sibbern in his 


youth was possessed by an excessive sensibility. 
He passed through every kind of suffering of 
which the human heart is susceptible; through 
every shade of its most violent pangs to its 
most subtle nervous pains. In ‘‘The Posthu- 
mous Letters of Gabriel” he has preserved to the 
world the remembrance of this period. But the 
new Werter was not overcome by his sorrows. 
He overcame them by a union with the higher 
powers of life, and thus his sorrows became 
the wings which bore him to a higher develop- 
ment of his own being. During his solitary 
wanderings into wood and meadow, he turned 
the eye of contemplation down into his own 
breast. He now placed before himself the old 
rule, ‘‘ Know thyself,” as the point from which 
his new intellectual life should begin. His 
feelings grew into thoughts; his thoughts 
became systematized, and these produced his 
excellent work, ‘‘ Psychological Pathology,” 
the fruit of a large and warm heart as well as 
a strong logical brain; a mine of deep, inspired 
observation conceived in the noblest philosophy 
of life. Sibbern’s philosophy is a philosophy 
of life, the ground of which is peculiarly 
adapted to the people of the North. It is 
not the abstractions of Fichte, removed from 
the actual by a proud intellectual life which 
triumphs over pain, over combat, over weak- 
ness and sorrow, over all the struggling consti- 
tution of humanity. It is not that of Hegel,* a 
sublimating of existence into thought and under- 
standing, as being the only real, and in conse- 
quence giving a somewhat depreciating view of 
the life of the heart and of feeling. No! Itisa 
philosophy of life which embraces with love and 
power the whole of life; life in all its greatness ; 
its littleness; its sweetness; its bitterness; in 
a word, in allits truth. It is a philosophy of 
life which regards combat as the condition and 
the glory of life; which considers suffering and 
sorrow as the purifying flames out of which 


* The service rendered to the world by the great Ger- 
man philosophers is not lessened for that they did 
| not penetrate to the centrum of existence. They have 
| prepared the way. They had their time and their mission 
The time of the Scandinavian thinkers is come! 
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the Pheenix of life supplies itself anew with | Our Lord made himself so eighteen hundred 
stronger, with more beautiful wings. years ago. 


Thus has the philosophical consciousness of | Whilst Martensen with his wealth of genius 
the North adopted the primitive understanding | ©#Sts from his central position light upon every 
of life peculiar to the North, that which is | SPhere of existence, upon all the phenomena 
expressed in the myth of the life of the gods | of life, Soren KierkeGAArpD stands like an- 
and heroes in Valhalla, in which every day is | other Simon Stylites upon his solitary column, 


a combat, but combat a sport, and every night | 
a feast of victory. 


‘The Letters of Gabriel,” have the same 
relationship to Sibbern’s Pathology that the 
flower has to the fruit. And he who becomes 
acquainted with the author of these works 
cannot but wish that he would continue the 
Letters of Gabriel, and show us in a complete 
biography how suffering and combat may 
produce fruit in life and in science; how the 
noble enthusiast may become a wise man; how 
the suffering youth may change into the most 
happy and amiable of old men. 


But it is not Sibbern alone—it is all the great 
minds of Denmark at the time who pay homage 
to this philosophy of life. And if you inquire 
of this from those young men with silvery locks, 
Mynster, Grundtvig, the brothers Oersted, Sib- 
bern, Ingemann, all so different in minds, in 
science and in genius, you would hear them 
all acknowledge the same views of life; hear 


them all express words which make it a plea- | 


sure to live—nay even to suffer. You will 
perceive in them that the race of ‘‘ Yenglinger”’ 
is not extinct—that it lives still on in the North. 


The theologian philosopher, H. Marrensen, 
is in eminent meaning a spiritual sower. Young 


yet, and in the prime of his mental powers, he | 


seatters around him through his living word, 


and through his philosophical writings, (highly | 


prized in Sweden and Germany, as well as in 
Denmark,) the seeds of a new development of 


religious life in the church and in science, and 
this through a profounder understanding of its | 
being, through the explication of the life of faith | 


by the life of reason, through the union of the 


deep feeling with the logical intellect. In his | 


‘‘ Systematic Exposition of the Christian Doc- 
trine,” which isshortly expected from the press, 
a full statement of his views is looked for. By 
what is known of these views, from the works he 


has already published, it is hoped that they will | 
lead to a new birth in the life of the Church, | 


in great and in small, in the state and in the 


solitary heart. The extraordinary clearness | 
and distinctness with which this richly-gifted | 
mind can set forth in words the most profound | 
speculative philosophy, together with his in- 
teresting and genial mode of expression, make | 


him a popular writer. In his Systematic 


with his eye unchangeably fixed upon one 
| point. Upon this he places his microscope 
/and examines its minutest atoms; scrutinizes 
|its most fleeting movements; its innermost 
| changes ; upon this he lectures, upon this he 
| writes, again and again, infinite volumes, 
| Everything exists for him in this one point. 
| But this point is—the human heart; and as he 
| ever reflects this changing heart in the eternal, 
| unchangeable, in that ‘‘ which became flesh and 
dwelt amongst us,” and as he amidst his 
| wearisome logical wanderings often says divine 
| things, he has found in the gay, lively Copen- 
hagen not a small public, and that principally 
| of ladies. The philosophy of the heart must 
| be near to them. Of the philosopher who 
| treats on this subject, people say good and 
| bad, and—wonderful things. Solitary lives he 
who wrote for ‘‘the solitary,’’* inaccessible 
and in fact known by noone. During the day, 
| he may be seen passing up and down the 
most crowded streets of Copenhagen, in the 
_midst of the throng, and by night light is 
| seen to shine within his solitary house. Rich, 
| independent, he appears to be rather of a 
jaundiced and irritable temper, which will 
quarrel with the sun if it shines otherwise 
'than as he wished. For the rest, in him 
is seen something of that metamorphosis of 
| which he likes to write, which he has expe- 
rienced in himself, and which has led him from 
| a sceptical waverer, through sorrow and trem- 
bling ‘‘to the hill of light from which he now 
_expatiates with inexhaustible power upon ‘the 
| gospel of suffering,” upon ‘deeds of love,” 
/and ‘‘the inner mysteries of life.” Soren 
Kierkegaard belongs to those few, introverted 
characters, who have been met with from the 
_remotest times in the North, though oftener in 
Sweden than in Denmark, and it is to his 
_kindred spirits that he talks about the sph nx 
'in the human breast; that silent, enigmatical, 
above all, mighty heart. 

From the problem of the inner life we will 
| now pass to the outer, to that which the great 
struggle of the day is endeavouring to solve. 
_ There appears to be a gulf between these, but 
we do not regard it as such, and we will cast 
_ some light upor. that. 

In political development the Scandinavian 


North does not stand behind, but rather takes 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine we expect to 


find a work not alone for the learned. It is | 
high time that theology is made popular. 





* “To the solitary souls” is the only dedication which 
Séren Kierkegaard prefixed to his “ Instructive Tales. 
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precedence of the lively South. The freedom of | 


the people is an old idea up in the North. Its 


sovereignty was first acknowledged in Sweden, | 


later in Norway, latest in Denmark, but there 
it isnow most supreme. The political evolution 
which, without revolution, has lately occurred 


in Denmark, and which has changed the go- | 


yvernment from an absolute to a constitutional 
monarchy based on democratic principles, has, 
nevertheless, roots which strike back into 
remote times. And it may be said that the 
absolute monarch, Frederick the Third, com- 
menced the enfranchisement of the people, 
which, continued by Frederick the Sixth, was 
completed under the reign of Frederick the 
Seventh. This was accomplished unanimously 
by king and people, in a moment of great out- 
ward danger, when the country was attacked 
by a powerful enemy. Then did king and 
people join together and stand as one man, 
ready to offer up goods and life for the common 
fatherland—for the right and honour of Den- 
mark. This great movement, which still swells 
in the heart of the people, has given a strong 
impulse to the highest moral and political de- 
velopment, and a new strength to monarchy in 
the North. 

The spirit of freedom has called forth even 
here some of those darker phenomena which 
have gloomed and retarded the advance of 
freedom in other countries. The strife between 
gods and giants still goes forward in this day. 
Which shall become the conqueror ? 

We look back with hope to the oldest history 
of the North, to that prophecy which is con- 
tained in the first appearance of the first 
settlers in the North under the peaceful gui- 
dance of Asarna, and to the voluntary homage 
paid by the people to their superior wisdom. 

We look upon the great rising middle class 
which daily grows in the North by additions from 
the aristocratic order as well as from the arti- 
san classes, who make labour their honour, and 


the noblest humanity the object of their edu-_ 


cation. We behold an emancipation, in the 
best sense of the word, which raises more and 
more the subjected classes, and levels the 
separating barriers of rank and fashion. 
Lastly, we look with confidence upon the 
oldest sanctuary of the North, on domestic life, 
and on home. Wesee the home as it was for- 
merly in the North, a ‘“‘holy room,” unspoiled 


by the storms either of times or seasons, as it | 
was of old, and more than of old, a home for | 


the divine powers of truth, of fidelity, of self- 
sacrificing love. We see the sacrificial hearth 
stand in the home, and the altar in the church 
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mistake that natural needful aristocracy which 
is founded by the ordination of the Creator, 
which consists in a true superiority, above all, 
in that which the human being acquires for 
himself by ability and virtue. Does not the 
prophetic Iduna stand in the circle of the 
northern gods, goddess alike of youth and 
piety, bearing with her the fruit of renovation, 


that fruit without which the gods themselves 
| must become old ? 


The authority of the people—that is in reality 
the aim for which the people are striving, an 
aim far higher and nobler than that of earthly 
prosperity. The people, the nation, must come 
to majority, must become of age, as well as the 
individual—they must by free will alone, with- 
out outward compulsory power, know how to 
determine its destiny. But powerful is no one, 
and great is no one in the last instance, who 
does not acquire rule over (the word must be 
spoken, for a truer cannot be found) his own 
sinful heart. 

The kindred people of the North seem to be 
called upon by character and history, as well 
as by the development of the nations, to set an 
example to other people by a noble, a powerful, 
and an independent life. 

The spring approaches. It seems as if it this 
year would come early in the North. Nature 
comes forth to her festival of gladness. Shall 
human beings advance against each other in 
the work of destruction? That is the question 


of the day. In Denmark they are arming for 


war, and above the blue waters of the Sound 
floats the purple-red flag of the ships of war— 
floats ‘‘ Dannebrog,”’ (the national flag. ) 

We acknowledge that all our sympathies are 
for this beautiful land, for the amiable people 
here, for the nation of faithful subjects, of op- 
pressed peasants, who from Schleswig call on 
the mother-country for help, and who, as in 
the peasant Lorenz Skow, find an interpreter 
possessed of the most fervid eloquence. We 
have already referred to the silent work of 
peace which is going forward here, and which 
is preparing a future for Denmark over which 
war and death cannot have any real power. 


| Peaceful and fruitful seasons, good rulers and 


statesmen have, during the last thirty years, 
made the land rich and happy.* 

Little Denmark is for the present one of the 
most flourishing and best governed states in 
Zurope.t The sense of this increases the na- 
turally buoyant and sanguine temper of the 


* As one of the remarkable statesmen ought to be men- 


| tioned Professor David, an industrious improver of pri- 
sons and prison discipline in this country. 
in the northern land; and upon these we build | 


our trust, th y 
il denen here the des sepment of Sreotem | ability, has conduced very much to the formation of a 
will become mighty without its counter-ba- he 


lancing evil, and that here the people will not | to the strength of the nation. 


+ The active educational spirit in the country, and the 
great demand to which it has led for knowledge and 


distinguished class of officials who now contribute greatly 
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people. Nothing can be a stronger proof of 
this than the life which prevailed recently in 
Copenhagen, just at the conclusion of one war, 
and when another was threatening to break 
out. At no time had the genius of the poets 
and the authors been more productive; at no 
time has the public been more receptive, more 
inclined to read, or more interested by poetry 
and romance, and never, for many years, has 
the exhibition of the Academy of Pictures dis- 
played such an affluence of remarkable works. 
Neither were purchasers of these wanting, al- 
though contributions remained undiminished 
for the aid of those who had suffered by the 
war, and for other good works. ‘‘ Denmark,” 
say the Danes, ‘is a good little fellow.” True; 
then he has at the same time a warm heart and a 
full purse. And thus stands he undaunted, ready 
for war as for peace. War!—we will not be- 
lieve it. It seems almost irrational that at the 
present day war, bloody war should arise be- 
tween two highly cultivated nations; it seems 
almost an injustice to them to believe that 
they could not settle a dispute without blows ; 
that they could not come to an amicable ar- 
rangement of their differences. It seems to 
those who are quietly looking on, as if people 
had now something better to do than to kill 
one another; as if the time was come when 
the spirits of the people, like the heroes around 
King Arthur’s table, might come together as 
into a great castle-hall, to tell one another 
their legends and fairy tales—and Holger, the 
Dane, knows wonderful ones ;—to entertain one 
another, to drink together in peace and good- 
fellowship, and to wrestle and strive together 
on their hills in the glorious combat of mind. 
And have they not already begun to do so? 
Have not the people of the earth within the 
last few years visited one another by the paths 
of mind, on the wings of steam; kindly enter- 
tained by each other ; delighted by each other’s 
wealth, and enriched thereby? 

The Scandinavian people have done this 
among themselves in a still deeper sense than 
any other nations. They have in consequence 
of this new acquaintance, acknowledged each 
other as brethren. And the feeling of that 
union, for which they were formed both by 
nature and spirit, has now become too strong 
for any outward accidental circumstance to 
destroy. It is a union of heart and intelli- 
gence, a spiritual bond out of which ascends 


for the future a lofty and glorious life in the 
North. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We here intended to conclude, and we ought 
perhaps to have done so, but—we could 
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not. We find ourselves prevented by many 


little magical beings which despotically seize 
upon our imagination and our heart, and 
compel us to pay attention to them. And they 
are right. We began by speaking of the 
neglected, the least happily circumstanced 
children in Denmark, we ought not to end 
without saying a few words about the fortunate 
little ones, the many who are guarded by the 
tenderness of parents, whom the sun of fortune 
shines upon, about the most beautiful buds in 
the tree of Denmark’s future. They are too 
loveable for us not to observe them nearer for 
a moment. And that can easily be done if 
you walk into the neighbourhood of the King’s 
New Market, or into the royal garden at the 
Castle of Rosenberg, where the little boy of 
marble rides in such wild merriment on the 
swan, and, as in terror, or in very joyfulness, 
throws up six beautiful water-jets which, clear 
as crystal, glitter in the sun. There you may 
see many of the little ones with their “ gold 
nurses,’ peasant women from Hedebo, with 
their broad-bordered green petticoats and 
broad ribbons, red or black, hanging from their 
necks a long way down their backs. And what 
backs !—so broad and stately! One can really 
put confidence in these women only by looking 
at their backs, and when we see their counte- 
nances, bearing the stamp of health and 
honesty, one is confirmed in one’s opinion. 
These women must have been made on purpose 
to have the care of children. 

- But it was about the little ones I was going 
to speak; about the pretty, friendly, elegant 
little ones, the most lovely Danish children. 
Describe them I cannot, neither portray them, 
which is a pity. But more lovely children 
I never saw, neither in Sweden nor Norway, 
England nor France, Switzerland nor Holland. 
Yes, I am certain of this, that they would—if 
it came to the trial—captivate even Germany! 


CHAPTER VII. 


- Spring is now in full bloom and advances 
towards midsummer. The islands of Denmark 
have put on their glorious attire. The beech 
woods murmur by the blue creeks. The groves 
are become vocal; the stork has arrived; the 
meadows are in bloom; the golden locks of the 
laburnum wave in the wind. But there arises 
no joyful sound of human voices from the 
friendly islands. Tears, bitter tears, the tears 
of mothers, wives, and brides, fall upon the 
beautiful, flower-clad earth. Alas! war has 
again broke out and many of the sons of the 
country, have fallen and still fall in the hope- 
less combat against a conquering, superior 
A little band of men stand fighting 
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against a host which is composed of their own | 
number many times multiplied; one million | 
against thirty millions. How can there be any | 
hope? And yet—wonderful, but true, there 
is no doubt, no despondency in that little band. 
Such firm faith have they in their own righteous 
cause, and in the righteous arbitrator of the 
people’s fate. 

Nothing can more truly characterize the 
temper and the disposition of the Danish people, 
than the effect which has been produced by 
that unfortunate affair at Eckernforde. 
tidings of this reached Copenhagen on Easter 
Eve. What a murmur of sorrowful terror 
there was that evening in the city, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the post-house. Sorrow 
and amazement was upon every countenance. 
People talked to each other without the cere- 
mony of introduction, high and low communi- 
cated to each other what they had heard, what 
they knew, and what they thought, and wept 
together. It was as if every family had lost a 
child. On Easter Sunday people streamed into 
the churches. The preachers spoke publicly 
from the pulpits of the great misfortune which 
had occurred, lamenting, comforting, 
encouraging. The immortal theme of death 
and resurrection had a new and an irresis- 
tible significance. 
wept. It was like a day of lamentation in 
Israel. The misfortune of the fatherland was 
the misfortune of every individual. The blow 
which had struck the maritime power of Den- 
mark, struck the silent pride and hope of every 
heart. I saw young girls shed tears, not for 
the fallen—not for the dead, but for—‘‘our 
banner, for Dannebrog!”’ 

That was Easter Sunday. On Easter Monday 
it was silent ine the gay Copenhagen. The 
theatres were closed; the people spoke in whis- 
pers; nothing was to be heard but sighs and 
talking of broken hearts, dying wives, and 
brides ! 

That was the second day. On the third, life 
again raised itself with strength. Volunteer 
sailors came forwards by hundreds, came sing- 
ing, and offering themselves in place of those, 
Who at Eckernforde had fallen either by death 
or into the hands of the enemy. Contributions 
of money poured in from all sides, for a new 
preparation for war; for the families of the 
killed and wounded. The rich gave abundantly 
of their wealth ; the poor widow gave her mite, 
and ‘the mothers, beautiful to say—encouraged 
their sons to go and fight for the fatherland. 

A few days later, and the public mind was 
again calm and collected, and the theatres 
Were again full of people. 

But all hearts, all noble feelings seemed to 
have opened their fountains for a more abun- 
dant flow. The Danish people were now only 
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one great family, who in the day of sorrow 
drew nearer together to comfort and to support 
each other. 


We will here permit ourselves to introduce a 
little incident which will show the feeling of 
those days. 

Among the many who were named in the 
newspapers as having fallen at Eckenférde, 
was a@ young man who had not fallen, and who 
having saved himself in an almost miraculous 
manner, had now returned unexpectedly to his 
home in Copenhagen. 

His mother and his sisters sat in their 
mourning, which they had just prepared, when 
all at once, the lost son and brother stood 
amongst them! The mother must have died of 
joy at this moment, but for a strong secret 
persuasion which had filled her mind that her 
son lived, and thus she was prepared for this 
surprise. The news of this circumstance went 
like wild-fire through Copenhagen. People 
rushed from house to house, to the coffee- 
houses, and to the news-rooms to announce it. 
All were glad; all rejoiced as if they had re- 
covered a lost brother. Tears of joy and sym- 
pathy fell from many eyes. People began to 
hope that other fallen ones might likewise arise 
and return. Strangers to the happy family 
hastened to them to express their joy and their 
sympathy and to embrace him who had re- 
turned. The whole city was one family of love. 


Days, weeks, months have passed since 
this, and the war continues; aspects grow 
dark, and the foe goes on conquering. But 
calm and firm stands the little nation, deter- 
mined to dare their utmost, and to fight to the 
last drop of blood. There is now no song of 
rejoicing upon the beautiful islands, neither is 
there any lamentation. They make themselves 
ready for new efforts and for new sacrifices. 
There is a strong will, a great courage, and a 
great patience in the Danish people at this 
time. No one can see it without emotion and 
without admiration. And therefore— 

Friendly islands, enchanting islands, whether 
tears still longer fall upon your soil, whether 
the enemy shall suck your marrow, and the 
trial become still severer, friendly islands, 
lovely islands, blessed are you still ! 

There is an honour, a victory, an immortality 
which every people as well as every man can 
acquire for himself, even when apparently he 
is borne down by an outward, superior force. 

And therefore—tears of Denmark’s daugh- 
ters fall, fall still if it must be so! The soil 
which you water is the soil of the hero, and 
the noble sorrow is the mother of a noble joy. 
You shall live to see that which has been sown 
in bitterness bearing the sheaves of a noble 





harvest, and your beloved Dannebrog waving 
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in joy over the waters of Denmark, over the 
blue billows ! 

When the life of a people is what it is here 
at this time, then awakes its genius, then is it 
near at hand with a saving power. The genius 
of Denmark has said it: 


When life blooms forth in the heart of the Dane, 
When their song the people raises, 

Then bright as the sun do I live again; 
And the poets sing my praises. 

My name is known to the toiling hind, 
I embrace him with exultation ; 

With joy my life renewed I find, 
I live in the soul of the nation. 

Thou know’st it, peasant! I am not dead, 
I return to thee in my glory! 

Tam thy faithful helper in need, 
As in Denmark’s ancient story.* 


I had hardly written the foregoing lines, 
(July 7th, 1849,) when resounded through 
Copenhagen the glad tidings of Denmark’s 


* Holger the Dane, by B. 8S. Ingemann. 
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great victory over the insurgents at Fredericia 
on the 5th of July. 
| If ever a people deserved victory, it was the 
| Danes at that time, from the manner in which 
| they had borne adversity, and then received 
victory. At that moment, joy was counter- 
balanced by sorrow for the many fallen. All 
trembled for their beloved. The death of the 
'brave General Ryes was universally deplored. 
| But well for him ! 
The 5th of July was his birthday. ‘I intend 
to celebrate this day in a remarkable manner,” 
_wrote he shortly before to his wife, ‘‘ whether 
it bring me victory, or whether I remain on the 
| field of battle.” It was on the 5th of July that 
he won a victory and died the death of a hero, 
at the moment when, after having had two 
horses shot under him, he again, on foot, 
led the assault against the enemy’s battery, 
calling to his troops, ‘‘Nay, my children! 
| There is no talking of a retreat to-day!” And 
-he went forth to death and to immortality! 
Hail to the brave man! Hail to his people! 





KOSSUTH. 


BY 


Heroic exile! why forsake 
Thy dear Hungaria’s cherished sod, 
Which ever precedence did take 
In thy warm bosom, next to God? 
How couldst thou leave those verdant plains, 
Where thy young being first began; 
To wander, long as life remains, 
A worn and broken-hearted man? 
We know thy thrilling answer well,— 
Ask tyrant Austria,—she can tell! 


Ask Russia, why ?—and she may turn 
To her base hordes, and baser gold, 
And taunt thee with the thought thou’lt spurn— 
That Magyars may be bought and sold ! 
A nation’s tears could move her not, 
For she has seen them flow before, 
When her strong hand the ruin wrought, 
That dyed Sarmatia’s soil in gore: 
And still the exiles’ cheeks are wet,— 
For Poland’s heart is bleeding yet! 


Ask England, why? She tamely saw 
The Hapsburg lion coldly crush 
The lamb beneath its iron paw! 
Yet England could forbear to rush 
And rescue the defenceless ;—she 
Her ends could undisturbed pursue, 
Altho’ Hungarian liberty 
Was perishing within her view! 
She had no Cromwell to demand 
The victim from the despot’s hand! 


Ask the Republic, why? She boasts, 

What thou hast struggled for in vain;— 
Why sent she not her serried hosts 

To drive the oppressors back again ? 
And fratricidal France may blush, 

And answer with consuming shame,— 
She had enough to do to crush, 

In fair, sad Italy, the flame, 


MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Which, but for her, had blazed once more, 
A rival light on Tiber’s shore ! 


Thy glorious dream is broken! All 
The thousand aims, and hopes, and fears, 
That started at thy country’s call, 
And filled thy lofty soul for years,— 
Must pass away! Thou didst thy part 
Like Freedom’s hero,—nobly well, 
With thy compatriots, heart to heart 
Sustaining,—yet Hungaria fell! 
And thou the tyrant’s wrath must brave, 
Or elsewhere seek a home and grave. 


Come to our country’s yearning breast; 
She longs to clasp thee fondly there, 
And soothe thy fretted bosom—prest 
With disappointment and despair. 
Bring hither from the Danube’s shore, 
Thy “noble mother :”*—let her see 
A vast, united nation pour 
Its flood of tenderness on thee ;— 
And she will own, that pride can fill 
Her agéd eye with transports still! 


Come with thy precious household band, 
And share the gifts by Fate denied 
Thine own beloved and stricken land,— 
Gifts, which to win, our fathers died. 
Come then, and share the heritage 
Bequeathed by them to all opprest, 
Of every race, and every age :— 
Where find so fit a place of rest, 
For Freedom’s homeless, banished son, 
As in the land of Washington! 





—— 





*“My poor, true-hearted wife, my children, and my 
noble old mother, are wandering about Hungary.” —Ko- 
| suth’s Letter to Lord Palmerston. 
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BY THE REV. J. 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEL 


P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue Jews are the most remarkable people in 
the world, whether we consider their miracu- 
lous and prophetic history, or their personal 
qualities and political influences. Their mira- 
culous and prophetic history, suggested by the 
engraving in the fore part of this number, 
demands our attention at present. They are 
the descendants of Shem, through Abraham 
the Chaldean. It was with Abraham their 
privileges and peculiarities commenced. From 
him they derive their high distinctions, and 
their patent of nobility, reaching back nearly 
four thousand years, and putting to shame 
the most ancient and honourable genealogies 
claimed by other men. With respect to them 
all European or even Asiatic noblemen are but 
parvenus. Yet, notwithstanding the halo of 
splendour which was thrown around their early 
history, they were not raised above the acci- 
dents and influences which belong to our com- 
mon humanity. These must be considered as 
modified and directed by the divine interposi- 
tions in their favour. Thus, their history will 
appear a perfectly natural result, flowing from 
the conditions of the case. 

The country granted to them as a patrimony 
through their great ancestor, Abraham, lay 
along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and was subject to drought. And as they were 
& pastoral people, when the rain failed, their 
flocks were liable to perish for want of grass. 
At such a time whither would they naturally 
look for food for themselves, and fodder for their 
cattle? The nature of the several countries, 
and the history of the nations around the Medi- 
terranean answer, to Egypt, whose fertile valley 
never drinks of the rains of heaven, but is 
watered by the annual overflowings of the Nile. 
The northeast corner of Egypt, which lay ad- 
Jacent to the pasture-grounds of the Israelites, 
had been ocqupied for a long time by a 
foreign people, whose sovereigns are known in 
history as the shepherd kings, and who had 
ruled the land of the Nile with a rod of iron. 
A mighty rising of the native population re- 
sulted in the expulsion of these foreign shep- 
herds, or Pales, as they were called in the 
language of the East; and retreating around 
the southeast corner of the Mediterranean, 


they settled upon its coast. The district which 
they occupied was called Palestine, or the 
shepherd-land ; and they were known in Sacred 
History as the Palestines, or Philistines. Their 
new settlement was not very far distant from 
the eastern side of the delta of the Nile, from 
which they had retreated; and as there was 
no natural barrier of mountain or river to pre- 
vent their return, the Egyptians were afraid 
to occupy the rich and beautiful country they 
had vacated. It therefore was uninhabited, 
and was thus prepared by a Divine Providence 
for the reception of the family of Jacob, which 
emigrated to Egypt upon the invitation and 
under the patronage of Joseph. This is the 
‘‘land of Goshen.” Here, insulated from all 
other people by a desert on the east and south, 
the sea on the north, and the Nile on the west, 
the family of Jacob developed itself into the 
Jewish commonwealth. Each of the twelve 
patriarchal families grew into a numerous tribe, 
and it was not long before the powerful and 
wealthy community felt the necessity of various 
officers, in order to secure peace, safety, and 
prosperity. Here were formed the political 
elements of the Jewish state. For several 
generations the Israelites were regarded with 
kindly feelings by the rulers of Egypt; partly 
because of the recollections of the great bene- 
fits Joseph, one of their ancestors, had secured 
to the land; partly because they formed a 
barrier against invasion from the east; and 
partly because they were not sufficiently 
wealthy or powerful to excite the avarice or 
fears of the native inhabitants. 

But Egypt suffered the common vicissitude 
of nations. There was a changein the dynasty 
—a new family came to the throne. ‘‘ There 
arose another king who knew not Joseph.” He 
did not acknowledge the great benefits which, 
under former reigns, the land had experienced 
from the administration of this eminent Is- 
raelitish minister. Besides, the cupidity and 
fears of the people were awakened by the vast 
multiplication of these isolated sojourners in 
the land of Goshen. Their fears appear to 
have been real; and hence the rigorous mea- 
sures adopted to prevent their increase, and 





| gradually reduce their number. The Egyptians 
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said, ‘‘If war arise, these foreigners will join 
with the invading foes. Not far distant to the 
east of them are the powerful Pales, or Philis- 
tines, whose ancestors long enjoyed the fatness 
of this land. These Hebrews are from the 
same country, and are Pales or shepherds also. 
Should the Philistines again invade Egypt, 
they will enter it through the land of Goshen, 
where the Hebrews will join them, and we 
shall be brought into bondage. Our safety is 
to be found in being beforehand with them. 
We must reduce their number by rigorous 
treatment, and bring them into the severest 
servitude.” So reasoned the Egyptians, and 
thus commenced the bondage of Israel. The 
motives would seem to palliate the adoption of 
the policy of the Egyptians; but by the manner 
of carrying it out, the mingling of avarice and 
ambition with their fears, their policy became 
execrable. Their fears gradually gave way to 
their avarice and ambition, and they continued 
to enslave the Hebrews from a corrupt and 
guilty love of ease and wealth. 

The religious element in every community is 
the most influential and permanent. It may 
vary in the manner of its manifestations, both 
with respect to doctrine and forms; but amid 
all the variations of its expressions among 
men, its essential element, divine worship and 
obedience, is recognised and respected, in 
civilized or in savage society. Hence, a plea 
founded upon religious obligation is always 
respected when it is believed to be sincere. 
Moses, the Jewish patriot, undertook to deliver 
his countrymen from their bondage. He 
applied to the king of Egypt for permission to 
go three days’ journey into the wilderness to 
the east of the Nile, in order to worship the 
God of the Hebrews according to the rites and 
ceremonies He himself had prescribed. This 
request was received by Pharaoh and his 
ministers as tyrants and oppressors always 
receive the humble petitions of the oppressed. 
They said, ‘‘The people are idle, and hence 
are restless, and the proper answer to their re- 
quests is an increase of toil.”” The cry of the 
oppressed rose higher into heaven and became 
louder in the ears of Jehovah, and He deter- 
mined to bring them forth with a ‘mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm.” That the 
deliverance might be glorious, and the terrible 
vengeance which was to be executed on Egypt 
might be discerned, a series of plagues were 
brought upon the land by the divine power 
given to Moses and Aaron. And yet these 
plagues were so brought as to be in accor- 
dance, to some extent, with the natural pheno- 
mena of the country, and with the wonders of 
that peculiar magic which was practised by 
the native sorcerers. But each successive 
plague increased in difficulty of production 





and in intensity; surpassing the skill of the 
magicians, and causing the heart of the king 
to yield reluctantly, and little by little, to the 
demands of Moses. There is not, in the whole 
compass of human history, a series of transac- 
tions more natural and truthful than those 
which occurred in the protracted contest 
between Pharaoh and his ministers and magi- 
cians on the one part, and Moses and Aaron 
on the other. The essential feature in the 
contest, wherein lies its whole truth and power, 
is the gradual yielding of Pharaoh to the 
steadily advancing demands of Moses and 
Aaron. At last the crisis came. The king 
had been forced to yield everything but an 
unconditional departure with wives, children, 
servants, and flocks; when Moses advanced his 
demands still further, and required an absolute 
and unconditional leave to depart. Upon this 
the indignant monarch ordered him to fly, 
and see his face no more, declaring that in 
the day that he came into his presence he 
should die. Then flashed the eyes of the 
Hebrew patriot with joy; and his mighty soul 
gave utterance to these portentous words :— 
‘*Thou hast spoken well, I will see thy face 
no more.” 

The fate of Egypt and the triumph of Israel 
now hastened apace. There remained one 
more plague of which the Egyptians had no 
notice until it was upon them. Several days 
had elapsed since Moses departed from the 
presence of Pharaoh; and all seemed quiet. 
But within the dwellings of Israel the Passover 
was preparing. Each family was cherish- 
ing a lamb without spot and blemish as 4 
sacrifice when the evening of the fourteenth 
day of the. month should close in and veil the 
land in darkness. On that evening the blood 
of the lamb was carefully received in a basin 
and sprinkled on the door-posts of each family 
residence; and the flesh was roasted in the 
presence of the family standing around, and 
girded for travel. As the magic hour of mid- 
night approached, and while they were in the 
midst of their paschal feast, a wail was heard 


arising from every dwelling in the land where 


the blood of the paschal lamb appeared not on 
the door. The destroying angel was abroad 
with commission to smite the first-born in 
every house not signed and protected by the 
paschal blood. But, in the quaint yet significant 
language of the Bible, ‘‘ No dog even moved his 
tongue (or barked) against any of the chil- 
dren of Israel.” The victory was won: the 
heart of the haughty Egyptian was broken: he 
and his people flew to the head-quarters of 
Moses and Aaron, and said, ‘‘ Rise up, and get 
you forth from among my people, both ye and 
the children of Israel; and go worship the 
Lord as ye have said. And take your flocks 
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and your herds as ye have said, and be gone; 
and bless me also.” 


The Hebrews, according to the instruction 
of Moses had kept within their dwellings until 
the destroying angel had passed. Now they 
poured forth from the Desert on the east, to 
the Nile on the west, and hurried forward in 
long lines, converging upon the head of the 
Red Sea, intending to pass round it. But the 
Lord directed Moses to turn to the right, and 
pass through the mountains, and encamp 
several miles below the head of the sea, on its 
western shore. The narrow mountain valley 
through which they approached the sea is still 
called, in the language of the country, Tiah 
beni Israel, or the way of the children of Israel. 
At the mouth of this valley where it spreads 
out on the sea-shore, hemmed in on either side 
by inaccessible mountains, the host of Israel 
halted to rest, and to adjust their goods and 
furniture for their future travel in that peri- 
lous wilderness, whose black slaggy mountains 
loomed up to their view on the other side of 
the sea. (See engraving.) They seem not to 
have thought of being pursued by Pharaoh. 
They felt secure under the guidance and pro- 
tection of God, whose presence was among them 
in the form of a luminous cloud. But they 
were suddenly awakened from their dream of 
security by the banners of Egypt flashing in 
the rays of the setting sun. Their hearts failed 
them for fear, and they cried to Moses for 
help, at the same time reproaching him for 
having led them out of Egypt to die by the 
sword. As their ery rose to heaven, ‘the 
angel of the Lord (the Lord Jesus), which 
went before the camp of Israel, removed and 
went behind them; and the pillar of the cloud 
went from before their face and stood behind 
them; and it came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel: and it was 
a cloud and darkness to those, but it gave light 
by night to these; so that the one came not 
hear the other all the night.” Thus were the 
Egyptians stayed, and Israel protected. But 
they could not remain long in that sterile and 
inhospitable place. They must escape. But 
this was impossible, except through the sea. 
The extreme crisis had come ;—the hour for 
manifesting the divine indignation and power 
Was at hand. But this manifestation, like 
all divine manifestations for the special bene- 
fit of man, was to be made through the symbol 
of human agency. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, « Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch 
out thy hand over the sea, and divide it, and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. And Moses 
Stretched out his hand, and the Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind all 














that night, and made the sea dry land, and the 
waters were divided. And the children of 
Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 
dry ground; and the waters were a wall unto 
them on the right hand and on the left.” 
(Exod. xiv.) 


Let us pause a moment and look into that 
miraculous canal, whose lofty and overhanging 
walls of water stand congealed by the divine 
power; let us contemplate the vast host of 
Israel hastening through it, guided by the 
mysterious light that gleams from the luminous 
side of the divine cloud which stands behind 
them at the western entrance of the wonderful 
sea-chasm. The rear-guard of the astonished 
host is coming up out of the midst of the 
waters, and silently deploying to the right and 
left on the eastern banks of the sea, as the 
divine cloud closes up the passage behind them. 
Silence reigns on the eastern shore throughout 
the hosts of Israel, for the magnitude and mi- 
racle of their deliverance, and the awful and 
glorious presence of God in the cloud of fire 
represses every heart. Suddenly, as the day 
dawns, they hear coming from the midst of the 
sea where they had passed, cries of distress. 
For ‘in the morning watch the Lord looked 
unto the host of the Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled 
the host of the Egyptians, and took off their 
chariot wheels, that they drew them heavily: 
so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the 
face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them 
against the Egyptians.” See, in the dawn of the 
morning, the divine cloud parts in the midst ; 
through the fiery opening Moses advances boldly 
to the water, and stretching out his hand over 
the sea, at the command of Jehovah, the sea 
returns to his strength, and the Egyptians 
are overthrown. ‘‘ Thus the Lord saved Israel 
that day out of the hands of the Egyptians, 
and Israel saw them dead upon the sea- 
shore.” 


As the sun rose over the mountains of the 
great and terrible wilderness, making manifest 
the greatness of their deliverance, and the 
destruction of their enemies, the profound 
silence which had reigned on the eastern shore 
was broken by strains of inspired and triumph- 
ing music. The oldest and the finest epic 
poem in the world burst spontaneously from 
the hearts of the Hebrews. In it Moses nar- 
rates the glorious acts of Jehovah, while some- 
times the men, and sometimes the women 
answer in chorus. The song concludes with 
one grand chorus by all. The following is the 
translation and arrangement of this fine epic, 
by the celebrated Hebrew scholar, Dr. Kenni- 
cot. The original may be found in the fifteenth 
chapter of Exodus. The scene is about fifteen 
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miles below the head of the Red Sea, at the 
place of the miraculous passage. 


MOSES. 


I will sing to Jenovan, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

My strength and my song is JEHOVAH; 

And he is become to me for salvation ! 

This is my God, and I will celebrate him ; 

The God of my father, and I will exalt him. 


CHORUS OF MEN. 


Jehovah is mighty in battle! 
Jehovah is his name. 


CHORUS OF WOMEN WITH TIMBRELS AND DANCES, LED BY 
MIRIAM. 


Oh, sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously ! 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


MOSES. 


Pharaoh’s chariots and his hosts hath he cast into the sea; 

And his chosen captains are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them, they went down— 

They sank to the bottom as a stone. 

Thy right hand, Jehovah, is become glorious in power ; 

Thy right hand, Jehovah, dasheth in pieces the enemy. 

Even at the blast of thy displeasure the waters are gathered 
together, 

The floods stand upright as a heap, 

Congealed are the depths in the very heart of the sea. 





————$——— OO OOOenrnn 
CHORUS OF WOMEN, 


Oh, sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously! 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


MOSES. 
The enemy said, “I will pursue, I will overtake; 
I shall divide the spoil, my soul shall be satiated with 
them, 
I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them !” 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them; 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Who is like Thee among the gods, O JenovaH ? 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness? 


CHORUS OF WOMEN. 


Oh, sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


MOSES. 
The nations have heard, and are afraid ; 
Sorrow hath seized the inhabitants of Palestine. 
Already are the dukes of Edom in consternation ; 
The mighty men of Moab, trembling hath seized them: 
All the inhabitants of Canaan do faint: 
Through the greatness of thine arm they shall be still as 
a stone, 
Till thy people, Jehovah, pass over (Jordan) ; 
Till the people pass over whom thou hast redeemed. 


GRAND CHORUS BY ALL, with flourish of music, and with 
dances. 


JEHOVAH FOR EVER AND EVER SHALL REIGN! 





THE VACANT CHAIR. 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


a 
Our tears are falling fast for thee, 
Thou, in thy low grave sleeping, 
Thou, who art early laid to rest, 
And canst not know our weeping. 


Il. 
Where art thou? ah! that vacant chair, 
A mournful tale is telling, 
A tale of wo that in our hearts 
Shall evermore be knelling. 


Ii. 
We miss thee in our daily paths, 
Amid the household greeting, 
When tones of tender love are breathed, 
When friend with friend is meeting. 


Iv. 

We miss thee, when the Orient Ring 
Bursts through the mists of morning; 
When zephyrs wake the slumbering buds, 

To welcome day’s returning. 


Vv. 
We miss thee, when the Queen of Eve 
Glides o’er her sweet dominion, 
When blossoms droop, and wearied birds 
Speed high on nestward pinion. 


vi. 


Where is thy home? beyond the stars 
That gleam in liquid brightness? 
Or ’mid those clouds of gorgeous hues 

That float in lustrous lightness? 





vil. 
Or higher; in the cycle vast 
Of worlds concentric moving ; 
*Mid orbs whose bright transcendent blaze, 
Eternal power is proving? 
Vit. 
A nobler home is thine, I ween; 
And thine a purer waking, 
When from its veil of clay, thy soul 
Chrysalis-like was breaking. 
Ix. 
We hope, with yonder radiant throng 
Before the throne thou’rt bowing, 
The bloom of immortality 
Upon thy brow soft glowing. 
* * * - 
x. 
Sad autumn leaves sweep o’er thy bed, 
Low winds thy dirge are chanting, 
Fit requiem for the buried hopes 
That memory’s cell are haunting. 
XI. 
Sleep on: ere long around thy couch 
Shall lilies sweet be springing, 
While o’er thee, in the rustling boughs, 
Wild joyous birds are singing. 
* * 7 * * 
xi. 
Oh bitter grief! Oh dark regrets! 
He may not heed our calling ; 
Oh vacant chair! Oh home bereft! 
And vain our tears fast falling. 
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A DAY AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS BRAINERD. 


We read travelling sketches as our children 
play with their kaleidoscopes. Nothing new 
ean be exhibited—but as each revolution of 
the instrument developes new combinations, 
so every traveller has his own mode of shadow- 
ing forth his recollections. If ambitious of 
novelty, 1 should select scenes of minor inte- 
rest; but sufficient reasons move me to lead 
the reader to the most familiar spots in Old 
England—to ground made classic ages ago—to 
scenes illustrated by the pens of biographers, 
poets, and philosophers—for the same causes 
which have consecrated these shrines still exist 
to create excitement and stimulate curiosity. 
As the very announcement of the subject stirs 
a responsive chord in the hearts of all, my task 
isas easy as that of the Arab who is guiding 
the caravan towards well-known springs of 
pure water. 

I love Old England! Two hundred years 
ago my ancestors left her shores, because they 
there found, according to their convictions, no 
“Freedom to worship God.” But if England 
finally exiled, she first made the Puritan stock 
—and where else in Europe could a race of 
such intelligence and manly virtues have found 
an origin? The intolerance which exiled the 
Pilgrims, was an heirloom of ages, which even 
the fathers of New England were slow to sur- 
render. 

England is Old America—and America, 
Young England. The national antipathy be- 
tween the two is a family rivalship. Each is 
very proud of the other, except when their 
paths cross; and then is heard a right old- 
fashioned family scolding—more unrestrained 
and clamorous from the near relationship of 
the parties. 

During the war of words on ‘‘Oregon boun- 
dary,” I saw stuck up in the windows of Lon- 
don, a caricature of John Bull and Jonathan. 
John was, as usual, a stout, burly, raby-cheeked 
old fellow, whose glorious ‘ British Constitu- 
tion” had been enlarged and invigorated by 
free indulgence in roast beef and plum pudding. 
His hat was set on proudly. His watch-chain 
dangled ostentatiously from his portly chest. 
His boots were double-soled, (or, as Mrs. Kirk- 
land pertinently says, ‘‘hoof-like,’’) implying 
hot alone the solid foundation beneath him, 
but that the impulsive force of his lower extre- 
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BUST OF SHAKESPEARE. 


with a stout cane in hand, before Jonathan, 
and gave him a look in which irritation, 
jealousy, impatience, and pride struggled,— 
with a little of the relenting and respectful air 
of relationship and good-will, while he said— 
‘¢ Boy,—will you strike your own daddy ?” 
Jonathan, a tall, overgrown, but well-knit 
and hardy youngster, was looking up impu- 
dently and flourishing his fist, as if he asked 





ities was admonitory! He stood bolt upright, | 


no odds, but had fairly set up for himself. It 
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did my heart good to see even in this carica- 
ture, that the parental and filial relation was 
still recognised by British satirists, in those 
days when the madness of politicians came 
near involving us in war. 

England, yet covetous of dominion, antici- 
pates the growing decline of age, and is queru- 
lous. Young America looks forward to her 
own rising power and final supremacy, and is 
impertinent and reckless. This is the position 
of the two nations. I am happy to believe, 
however, that in both countries, the ties of 
blood, language, commerce, and _ religion, 
absorb and annihilate among thousands, the 
jealousy and alienation which the peculiar 
condition of the two nations is likely to engen- 
der. This is certainly the case with the middle 
class in England, who have nothing to fear, but 
much to hope from the example and tendency 
of our free institutions. I had the honour to 
address crowded assemblies, and know that no 
sentiment could enkindle so sudden and rap- 
turous enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which Bri- 
tish audiences are not slow to indicate by clap- 
ping and shouts—as allusion to the common 
origin, and the perpetual harmony of England 
and America—the Anglo-Saxon race of the 
East and of the West. As an American, my 
eyes often moistened while crowds before me 


acknowledged their paternal relation to my 
countrymen, and their desire for perpetuated 


good-fellowship. As Americans, we need feel 
no envy in view of what England, by the growth 
of a thousand years, now is, and we hope that 
our British brethren will rejoice and not repine 
at the anticipation of what America is yet fo be. 
Her noble achievements in the past are our 
common heritage; and in the final elevation 
which our national youth and opportunities 
promise, our triumphs will be her victories— 
our expansion over the continent of the West, 
the diffusion of her race, her literature, her 
language, and her religion. 

I love to speak thus kindly of Old England— 
for I have many a debt of gratitude to discharge 
for the open-handed hospitality of her citizens. 
To estimate a cordial welcome in one’s own 
language in a foreign land, one must know 
the solitude of a stranger. An agreeable 
incident of this kind occurred at Leamington, 
in Warwickshire, the geographical centre of 
England. My friend, Mr. C of London, was 
about to spend a week with his friend Mr. P ' 
a merchant of Leamington, and invited me to 
share in the excursion. Common sympathies 
in the cause of temperance led to our acquaint- 
ance, and he persuaded me to believe that I 
might be useful as well as pleased by the jaunt. 
It was in August, 1846, when we visited Leam- 
ington—and were most hospitably received by 
his friend, who, with his family, spared no 
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pains for our entertainment. 
sisted of Mrs. P. and some six children. [py 
systematic arrangement, tidiness, comfort, 
courtesy, and unobtrusive but sincere piety, it 
was a model household—such as may often be 
found in England. I felt at home, and yielded 
myself delighted to the benevolent plans adopted 
for making my visit agreeable. 

As is my custom, I first explored Leamington 
itself. It was formerly only a small village, 
overshadowed by the pretensions of the more 
ambitious Warwick and Kenilworth. The 
modern tendency to congregate at watering- 
places, for recreation, has given it an impulse, 
so that it has the air of a modern, ruralized 
city of twenty thousand inhabitants. Its hot 
springs, celebrated for three centuries past, as 
well as its contiguity to places made classic by 
historical or poetic association, concentrate in 
winter a crowd of the aristocracy, whose taste 
is gratified by all the conveniences and embel- 
lishment deemed essential by the most fasti- 
dious class in Europe. But it is not of Lean- 
ington itself, that I desire to speak. When the 
reader is told, that at Leamington he is only 
three miles from Warwick, six from Kenilworth, 
and ten from Stratford-on-Avon, he will readily 
conclude that we found more pleasure in out- 
side excursions, than in the town itself, beau- 
tiful and charming though it be. 

Our excursion to Stratford-on-Avon was a 
day to be remembered. No sun ever rose more 
beautiful. And here I will vindicate English 
weather from scandal, by asserting that for all 
the month of August, 1846, we had but two 
rains and no fogs. Mr. P had arranged that 
we should travel post, if that term can be 
applied to a ten miles’ journey. At an early 
hour our carriage made its appearance. Its 
solid, heavy aspect, contrasted strangely with 
the gaudy and monkey-like dress of our pos- 
tilion. Imagine a fat, animalized man of thirty, 
with a close-fitted cloth cap, tasseled,—closely 
fitted and button-bedizened blue jacket—white 
cravat, and white short-clothes—long, tasseled 
boots, from which project enormous spurs— 
rand whip in hand, which ever and anon he 
flourishes with a coachee air, and you have our 
redoubtable postilion. But to see him in his 
glory, you must let him mount—and casting 4 
responsible look behind him, apply whip and 
spur, while he goes bobbing up and down in 
the saddle, according to the most approved 
transatlantic model of horsemanship. 

Our company consisted of Mr. and Mrs. C—-: 
Mr. and Mrs. P. , myself, and Miss P—, * 
sweet little maiden of ten summers, who was 4 
pet of the party. Emerging from town, W¢ 
entered the vale of the Avon, and near the old 
castle and town of Warwick we crossed that 
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pridge. We entered and passed through the 
gates of Warwick—for that remarkable city 
has two gates of entrance and departure, but 
We must not detain the reader at 
Warwick, because we may make a special pil- 
grimage to it for his benefit—provided always, 
we ever fairly bring him to and from Stratford- 
on-Avon. Leaving Warwick, we had nothing 
to interrupt the full impression of the rural 
beauty around us. All along we luxuriated in 
the vision of the velvet, deep green lawn, pecu- 
liar to the British Isles; the well-trimmed 
hedges chequering the fields, and clustering 
with flowers and autumnal fruits; the elms, 
rich in drapery, so thickly planted as to seem 
forest-like, yet opening here and there to reveal 
rich pastures, on which cattle and sheep of 
unsurpassed beauty and thrift were grazing; 
the road, nicely graded and white with pul- 
verized rock, making a line of silver over hill 
and dale, before and behind us; the Avon and 
its little tributaries, now hidden by hills, now 
indicated only by the livelier green and richer 
shrubbery fringing their border—and now 
glancing out, like mirrors, to reflect a summer 
sun; cottages frequent, always of stone, white- 
washed and embowered with green; here and 
there an aristocratic mansion, like its owner, 
recluse and unapproachable, but sublime in its 
solitude and frowning magnificence ;—this is 

English scenery, and it is found nowhere else 
but in Old England. In jaunting amid such 

scenes, our young dreams of the Fatherland 
are realized; and to an Anglo-American tra- 
veller, romance is made reality. 

In England, it would seem that almost every 
road is a turnpike. While John Bull thus levels 
mountains and elevates valleys to make smooth 
paths for his subjects, it will readily be believed 
that he does not spare their pockets. But if 
turnpike gates occur with marvellous frequency 
in his dominions, they are not such outlandish 
bars and posts as we meet in the United States. 
The English enjoy the enduring public works of 
past centuries, and when they build, they build 
for centuries to come. An English turnpike gate 
is a graceful and massive structure, refreshing 
to the eye of taste, if not to the vision of ava- 
rice. Its neat cottage, too, around whose doors 
ind windows ivy creeps and flowers nestle; its 
garden with its miniature subdivisions marked | 

by clipped box; and, above all, its keeper, a 
little inflated, as all English, high or low, are | 
With office ;—but*not, like the servants of the 
nobility, having the arrogance of rank without 
its courtesy. 

But I will now bring the reader through 
these turnpike gates, which have so impeded | 
his progress. An hour and a half of pleasant | 
travelling brought us to the sight of Stratford. | 
*t-Avon. It is a beautiful town in prospect, as | 


no walls. 
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it quietly reposes on the margin of its classic 
river, with its noble church spire piercing the 
sky. Its four thousand inhabitants, like those 
of all towns thronged by genteel visiters, have 
more than an average share of civility of man- 
ners, and sharpness in a bargain. Its chief 
glory is its giving birth to Shakespeare ;—its 
chief treasures, his natal mansion and his 
sepulchre. Though it rests beautifully in the 
vale of the Avon, and unites the venerableness 
of age with something of the neatness and 
briskness of a modern village,—yet separate 
the great name of Shakespeare from it, and no 
one would think it worth a paragraph. The 
citizens feel this. Boys meet you in advance 
with the inquiry, ‘‘ Will you see the house?” 
‘*Shall I show you to the church ?”—assuming 
that all travellers are pilgrims to the shrine of 
Genius. For this impression they have abun- 
dant reason. While to them the birthplace 
and grave of Shakespeare are commonplace 
things, they see strangers, without distinction 
of nation, rank, or sex, possessed by a com- 
mon enthusiasm on this classic ground. Kings, 
Queens, Princes, Nobles, Hierarchs, Statesmen, 
Philosophers, Poets, and Theologians, here bow 
with profound reverence before the majesty of 
the great creative intellect which has thrown 
its scintillations broadcast over the earth. Nor 
is their interest more intense, nor their devo- 
tion more sincere than that of tradesmen, 
mechanics, and rustic labourers, who mingle 
gratitude with their admiration of one who, 
rising from their own level, beat down all acci- 
dental distinctions in his way to greatness, and 
retained, in the eye of the world, the simple 
habits, the love of nature and of man, which 
he bore from his native village. 

Milton, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Moore, and Byron, 
have each roused an enthusiastic admiration, 
and had devoted worshippers. But world-wide 
and enduring as the influence of each has been 
and is, it has been limited to certain classes. 
It has given rise to poetic schools and cliques, 
and elicited literary affinities and antipathies. 
Each has been worshipped and hated—adored 
and despised, according to the mental struc- 
ture, education, taste, and character of those 


| who have sat in judgment. Not so with Shake- 


speare. Trained at the feet of no literary or 
poetic Gamaliel, he had no master to imitate ; 


| and writing with no ambition or expectation of 


fame, he stretched himself to the ‘‘iron bed” 
of no clique, class, or faction. His percep- 
tion of ‘‘ what wasin man,” seemed to be almost 
intuitive, and has never been surpassed on 
earth, save by Him, the Infinite—with whom 
to compare the finite, would be irreverent pre- 
sumption. A poet by nature, and great by 
endowment rather than human instruction, he 
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bowed to no earthly authority—but, like a 
spirit of another world, above human partiali- 
ties, wrote not for a class, but a race. When 
the nature of the subject allowed it, he diverges 
from the strict claims of the matter in hand, 
to utter grand moral principles, which have 
been made the proverbs of moralists and mer- 
chants, of statesmen and soldiers, of poets and 
ploughmen. The fact that his eye penetrated 
every strata of society—that he felt the uni- 
versal pulse of human passion and enriched 
universal human nature, accounts for the com- 
mon affection and enthusiasm with which he is 
regarded. He not only is not the property of 
a class, but no nation nor age can claim him. 
His memory is the treasure of his race. If it 
be suggested that his writings are exception- 
able in reverence for sacred names, and often 
indelicate—it is only saying that he adapted 
himself to the object he had in view, and to 
the standard morality and taste of his age. In 
his period, a dramatist would feel himself justi- 
fied in adopting for the stage expressions not 
then deemed improper for the lips of bishops 
and queens. We must hold him responsible for 
the taste of his own times, not ours—and may 
well marvel, that one who wrote professedly 
only for the amusement of mankind, strewed 
the path of pleasure with gems of sober and 
enduring truth. 

But enough of digression. We have not yet 
reached Stratford-on-Avon. Indeed, we are in 
danger of imitating the New York Dutchman, 
so facetiously described by Washington Irving, 


who ran a long way to get an impulse to leap 


a wall, but when he reached it was out of 
breath, and crawled over it. 

On arriving at Stratford, we were driven at 
once to the house where Shakespeare was born, 
and having alighted, and ordered the carriage 
to the ‘‘ Red Horse Hotel,” took a survey of the 
premises. It is the only ancient house in its 
block. All the others are modern erections, 
towering above it, and rendering its antique 
peculiarity more striking. It is two stories in 
height, and low at that. In its erection, like 


some ancient houses among our early Germangs- 


a frame was first put up, and then filled in 
with stone and mortar—still leaving the timber 
visible, like a rough mosaic. Its windows are 
venerably small—but the panes of glass redeem 
in number what they lack in size, so that some 
light actually enters the interstices of the huge 
sash. The lower window, by the side of the 
door, is without sash or glass, but longitudinal 
in its position, and furnished with a trap-door 
opening outward, on which a butcher exhibits 
his meat on market days. If the expression 
be not Hibernian, I would say that the lower 
rooms are floored with stone—which is about 
as even and beautiful as the first stone paving 
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of a city in Iowa or Wisconsin; and though it 
may give a prosaic chill to the poetic admirers 
of the great Bard, the truth must out, that the 
house where Shakespeare was born is a meat- 
shop! If any consolation is available for this, 
it may be found in rejoicing that it is no worse. 
I entered the house at Ayr, where Robert Burns 
drew his first breath, and found it a dram-shop ! 
—filled with those who resembled ‘ Scotia’s 
sweetest bard” only in the habit which injured 
his character and happiness, health and life, 
The only other room on the ground floor of the 
Shakespeare house, is used as a kitchen for 
the widow and daughter who claimed proprie- 
torship of the mansion. The back chamber, 
on what we call the second floor, and English- 
men the first floor, was the dormitory. The 
front chamber of this story—the Shakespeare 
birthplace, specifically—is the family parlour, 
Since the Poet’s time, it has passed through 
many hands. Of its original furniture nothing 
remains—though its place has been supplied 
with articles of like age. A visiter is amazed 
at the lowness of ceiling, which allows men 
of ordinary stature to reach and write their 
names on it. The room never had any paper; 
but this was fortunate—as it has given thou- 
sands an opportunity to aspire to immortality, 
by there inscribing their names. Above, around, 
all over, every inch is covered with autographs 
of visiters. You may be sure the Yankees are 
fairly represented. It is amusing to see, indi- 
cated by various tricks of chirograplhy, an 
effort to make a name ‘stand out from the 
mass.” Our cicerone seemed to regard the 
great majority as an incumbrance, but she 
took much pride in pointing to some royal sig- 
natures. This place must be a paradise to 
autograph hunters. 

The Album is an old book, ‘tattered and 
torn,’’ but still legible. It has many im- 
promptu effusions, among which that of Wash- 
ington Irving is regarded as the best, not only 
from its originality, but because it is richly 
spiced with the laudation so grateful to Englis 
ears. It is free from a vice most prominent i 
many of these effusions, an effort to magnify 
one’s self while professing to laud Shake 
speare. 

It is said that the earthly immortality of 
those who have inscribed their autographs 
these walls, was once put in fearful jeopardy. 
A female tenant who had long enjoyed tae pr 
fits of this show-room, unwilling to pay a 
creased rent, was warned to leave the pr omises 
She devised a right feminine but most Vanda! 
scheme of vengeance. Having hired another 
house, to which she conveyed the Album, and 
all the Shakespeare relics, she next took 4 
brush, and if not ‘‘at one fell swoop,” by ™ 
peated appliances covered the whole with 3 
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coat of whitewash! Those victimized by this 


ebullition of feminine anger, might well say, 


* Absurd to think to overreach the [ brush}, 
And from the wreck of names to rescue ours.” 


They passed away 


‘* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


Leaving no [scratch] behind.” 

What her successor said on first entering the 
denuded and blank apartment, history does not 
tell us; perhaps because none but the great 
Bard himself could depict herrage. But thanks 
to the progress of science, some Oxonian, or 
somebody else, gave her a chemical solvent, 
which removed the villanous lime, and released 
the imprisoned names of these Shakespearian 
martyrs from their temporary eclipse. 


“T tell the tale as ’twas told to me!” 
It is 


known when Shakespeare returned from Lon- 
don, in the height of his fame, and moderately 


This house formerly had a great rival. 


rich, he fitted for his residence a large and 
beautiful edifice, in which to spend the remain- 
der of life. This, in contrast with the old man- 
sion, was called the New House. As this was 
the chosen abode of the dramatist, and bore in 
all its internal and external arrangements and 
decorations, the impress of his mature taste; 
as here he held intercourse with the wits of his 
day, and the troops of friends whom his genius 
and fame had attracted; as here he lived and 
here had died, this house was justly the pride 
of his native village and the shrine of his 
admiring countrymen. In process of time it 
became the Manse—the property of the incum- 
bent rector. He quarrelled with the inhabi- 
tants of the village, and on removing from 
town, in order to mortify his old parishioners, 
deliberately tore utterly demolished 
and annihilated New House. 


Pity that some one had not suggested to the 


down, 
Shakespeare’s 


wrathful and revengeful parson, the old admo- 
nition of sacred writ: ‘* Rend your heart and 
hot your garments,’’—nor your house ! But no 
considerations of his sacred profession ; no 
lesire to perpetuate the mind of Shakespeame, 
“s he had inscribed it in the plan and orna- 
ments of his dwelling ; no reverence for objects 
enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen; no 
fear of the curses of future generations, re- 
trained his ruthless hand. Over all, his wrath 
triumphed. ‘Hoe censeo domum, esse delen- 
dum,” was his word, and the house was de- 
molished. Like Eratostratus, Jack Ketch, Guy 
Fawkes, and Judas Iscariot, he has made him- 
self to be remembered. Perhaps this was his 
object, and if so, we have aided his purpose by 
VOL. VI. 25 
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introducing his malicious outrage to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

While the world was execrating the demoli- 
tion of the New House, no doubt, if the truth 
were known, the owner of the o/d house (the 
birthplace) secretly congratulated himself that 
its rivalry was ended. As an illustration 
of the increasing wealth of the times, and of 
augmented regard for the great poet, the old 
house, which had once been sold for £250, is 
now held at £4000. Our cicerone, the daugh- 
ter of the owner, told us that at the death of 
her mother, it was to be sold, and she hoped to 
get £4000 for it. Her mother has since died, 
and the daughter has disposed of it to an asso- 
ciation of contributors, who, to prevent its de- 
molition or decay, united to purchase it. It is 
now beyond the reach of private cupidity or 
caprice, in the custody of the friends of litera- 


ture. The world owes to this association its 
gratitude. May the Old House stand a thou- 


sand years! 

Our next pilgrimage was to the school-house 
where Shakespeare received his education. It 
is a large apartment with a low ceiling, mise- 
rably lighted, and worse ventilated. It is paved 
with stone laid on the bare earth. Its benches 
or forms are of the rudest construction, and 
would be by no means out of place in a western 
camp-meeting. About thirty right English 
boys were present, with their demure looks and 
cherry cheeks, who tried experiments on optics 
in our presence, to see if they could seem to 
study their books, while in reality they watched 
us. The place derives its main interest from 
the fact that to this humble place Shakespeare 
came— 

* The whining schoolboy, 


With his satchel and shining morning face, 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 


After what I have said of the place, his ‘ un- 
willingness’ is not surprising. 

Qur next visit was to the church, in the 
chancel of which the Poet was buried. This 
edifice is a Gothic structure, of great magni- 
tude and beauty, surrounded by a large yard, 
studded with graves and monuments. It is ap- 
proached by an avenue, about thirty rods in 
length, of lime trees, which have been bent, 
clipped, and trained, until they form a perfect 
arch, with a green and rustling but well-defined 
roof, about three feet in thickness. We have 
nothing like it in the United States. Forming 
a sweep around the churchyard, is the Avon, 
to whose edge it extends. The bank, about fif- 
teen feet high, is protected by a perpendicular 
wall, which rises about two feet above the level 
of the yard, forming a most charming terrace 
in the interior, from which the whole vale for a 
great distance, up and down the stream, is 
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brought under the eye. This terrace is the | 


most charming spot in Stratford. Here, seated 
on the wide wall—our feet hanging over the 
stream, the old church lending its shade,—our 
lady friends opened their treasures, and re- 
galed us with sandwiches. This is character- 
istic. An American party would have bespoken 
a good dinner at the ‘‘ Red Horse.” The English 
of the highest rank are economists on the 
road. And besides this, their solitary, exclu- 
sive, and fastidious modes, make them reluctant 
to mingle with the crowd in hotels. At the 
hazard of being thought deficient in Shake- 
spearian enthusiasm, I must say our sandwiches 
had a fine relish. Our hospitable friends, per- 
haps, were mindful that 


“ You take my life, when you do take 
The means whereby [ live.” 


Hence they were careful to provide ‘visible 
means of support” for the excursion. 

The old church is the very one where Shake- 
speare worshipped. The old Bible, formerly 
attached by a chain to the reading desk, that 
parishioners, having none of their own, might 
read, but not abstract it, is still kept, chain 
and all, in the vestry. Its chain indicates a 
period when the sacred volume was inaccessi- 
ble to those who have the most need of its con- 
solations; and it illustrates the blessedness of 
the press, and those associations which have 
unchained the Bible, and made Heaven’s truth 
as free and universal as Heaven’s air. 

The monument of Shakespeare, attached to 
the wall, is an object so beautiful and unique, 
that I desire to give to others the pleasure 
which it afforded me, and therefore have fur- 
nished a drawing of it to the reader. (See page 
341.) 

His dust is covered by a single flat stone in 
the chancel. An effort was once made to re- 
move his bones to Westminster Abbey. Never 
was a town in such an uproar. The abstrac- 
tion of the sacred relics from St. Peter’s in 
Rome would agitate less the good Catholics of 
the Eternal City. The proposition outraged at 
once the romance, ambition, poetic veneration, 
and avarice of all classes. The clergy preached 
against it as a sacrilege; the lawyers declared 
it illegal; the hotel-keepers, hack-drivers, and 
porters, the shopmen and milliners, if they 
could not make a show of argument, disclosed 
a disposition to guard the grave of their great 
townsman by show of physical force—of clubs 
and fists. Whatever secret influence might 
have slept under the surface, prompting a zeal 
like that which protected ‘‘ Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” the great argument was that Shakespeare 
himself had forbidden it. Whether he distrusted 
his neighbours, who had exiled him in youth 
for deer-stealing, or whether he dreamed of a 





glorious fame which would invest his bones 
with interest, it matters not, he had caused to be 
inscribed on the flat stone which covers his ashes 
the following couplet, transcribed verbatim : 
“Good Friend, for Jesvs sake forbeare 
To digg T-E dvst EncloAsed HERE 


Blest be t-E Man 7 Spares Tt-hs Stones, 
Y 


And ecvrst be He ~ moves my bones.” 


The poet’s curse, his townsmen averred, 
would light upon them, if they suffered his 
bones to be removed, even to Westminster 
Abbey. The Londoners had with them, per- 
haps, the argument. Where should the great 
Poet rest but with England’s mightiest dead? 
But the Stratfordians had possession—and inte- 
rest, and force to retain it. For once, the 
great Metropolis had to surrender. All the in- 
fluence of aristocracy, wealth, great names, 
and even good intentions, were powerless, be- 
fore an aroused rustic community, determined 
to resist, if need be, by force. The plan was 
abandoned; but one influence of that discussion 
still remains. The rustic population are afraid 
to put their feet on the tombstone, lest they 
should incur the malediction of disturbing their 
Poet’s bones. They will thus protect his 
epitaph, which had become almost illegible. 
This is as it should be. The village to which 
Providence gave the birth of Shakespeare, and 
to which his own simple affections led him back 
in the prime of manhood, to find a home, rest, 
and a grave, has a right to retain his ashes. 

;But I may not protract this article. We re- 
mained at Stratford until late in the afternoon ; 
and as the lengthened shadows began to throw 
a pensiveness over the landscape, returned 
leisurely to Leamington. The sole alloy to my 
recollection of that day, is in the fact that the 
only Americans whom I met at Stratford, were 
the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Buffalo, N. Y., and his 
lady. My friends invited them to spend the 
evening with us at Leamington, and it passed 
pleasantly away. I saw them, full of hope, 
leave in the morning by coach, for Blenheim 
and Oxford. And I shall see them no more! 
Mrs. H. died on the homeward passage, and 
her husband also now sleeps in death. 

My recollections of Stratford-on-Avon are 
mingled with musings of sadness, that two of 
those who shared with me in its excitements— 
and who united with an admiration of genius 
and poetry, the holiest purposes and most 
affluent charity, have passed from a world 
which they longed and laboured to bless. With 
the exception of a reminiscence so painful, | 
recall my excursion to Stratford-on-Avon with 
the liveliest pleasure. May I hope that I have 
shared in a slight degree this pleasure with 
my readers? 
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SPRING. 


BY BR. H. STODDARD. 


(Suggested by the beautiful picture of Spring in the April Number of Sartain.) 


I. 


Tue trumpet winds have sounded a retreat, 
Blowing o’er land and sea a sullen strain; 
Usurping March, defeated, flies again, 

And lays his trophies at the Winter’s feet! 

And lo!—where April coming in his turn, 

In changeful motleys, half of light and shade, 
Leads his belated charge, a delicate maid,— 
A nymph with dripping urn! 


II. 


Hail! hail! thrice hail!—thou fairest child of Time, 
With all thy retinue of laughing Hours, 
Sweet paragon from some diviner clime, 
Soft inistrant of its benignest Powers, 
Who hath not caught the glancing of thy wing, 
And peeped beneath thy mask, delicious Spring? 
Sometimes we see thee on the pleasant morns 
Of lingering March, with wreathéd crook of gold, 
Leading the Ram from out his starry fold, 
A leash of sunbeams round his jagged horns! 
Sometimes in April, goading up the skies 
The Bull, whose neck Apollo's silvery flies 
Settle upon, a many-twinkling swarm! 
And when May-days are warm, 
And drawing to a close, 
And Flora goes 
With Zephyrus from his palace in the west, 
Thou dost upsnatch the Twins from cradled rest, 
And strain them to thy breast, 
And haste to meet the expectant, bright new-comer, 
The opulent Queen of Earth, the gay, voluptuous Summer! 


Hil. 


Unmuffied now, shorn of thy veil of showers, 
Thou tripp’st along the mead with shining hair 
Blown back, and scarf out-fluttering on the air, 


White-handed, strewing the fresh sward with flowers!— 


The green hills lift their foreheads far away ; 
But where thy pathway runs, the sod is prest 
By fleecy lambs, behind the budding spray ; 
And troops of butterflies are hovering round, 
And the small swallow drops upon the ground 
Beside his mate and nest! 


IV. 


A little month ago, the sky was gray; 
Snow tents were pitched along the mountain side, 








Where March encamped his stormy legions wide, 
And shook his standards o’er the fields of Day! 
But now the sky is blue, the snow is flown, 
And every mountain is an emerald throne, 
And every cloud a dais fringed with light, 
And all below is beautiful and bright! 
The forest waves its plume—the hedges blow, 
The south wind scuds along the meadowy sea 
Thick-flecked with daisied foam,—and violets grow 
Blue-eyed, and cowslips star the bloomy lea; 
The skylark floods the scene with pleasant rime; 
The ousel twitters in the swaying pine; 
And wild bees hum about the beds of thyme, 
And bend the clover bells and eglantine; 
The snake casts off his skin in mossy nooks; 
The long-eared rabbits near their burrows play; 
The dormouse wakes, and see! the noisy rooks 
Sly foraging, about the stacks of hay! 


Vv. 


What sights! what sounds! what rustic life and mirth! 
Housed the long winter from the bitter cold, 
Huddling in chimney corner, young and old 

Come forth and share the gladness of the Earth. 

The ploughmen whistle as the furrows trail 
Behind their glittering shares, a billowy row; 

The milkmaid sings a ditty while her pail 
Grows full and frothy, and the cattle low; 

A pack are baying in the misty wood, 
Starting the fox, the jolly huntsmen cheer; 
And horns and guns disturb the listening ear, 

And startle Echo in her solitude; 

The teamster drives his wagon down the lane, 
Tearing a broader rut in weeds and sand; 

The angler fishes in the shady pool; 
And loitering (own the road, with cap in hand, 

The truant chases butterflies—in vain, 

Heedless of bells that call the village lads to school! 


VI. 


Methinks the world is sweeter than of yore, 

More fresh and fine, and more exceeding fair ; 
There is a Presence never felt before, 

The soul of inspiration everywhere ; 
Incarnate Youth in every idle limb, 

My vernal days, my prime returns anew ; 
My trancéd spirit breathes a silent hymn, 

My heart is full of dew! 


AN EPITAPH. 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN FOUND ON AN OLD MONUMENT. 


BY E. FOXTON. 


I Bowed to smyling Love, 

He turned and pierced mye Harte, 
Nor brought his promised balm, 

Nor drew his rankling darte. 


For wearie dayes and nightes, 
I bent ye knee to Fame; 

To grace her low-born wights, 
Shee spurned an auncient name. 


In search of carelesse Joye, 
To woodes and fieldes I ranne ; 





But wilde with hare and deere, 
Shee fledde ye foote of man. 


I asked of Peace her home, 
Shee ledde me to a grave; 
And better meede than mine, 

Blind Fortune never gave! 


A shelter from ye worle, 
A long forgetfulle reste ; 
No Envie follows here, 
Nor Feares nor Hopes moleste. 
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A TALE OF CHICAGO. 


BY MAJOR RICHARDSON, 


AUTHOR OF “ ECARTE,” “* WACOUSTA,” “* THE CANADIAN BROTHERS,” ** TECUMSEH,” 


‘* WAR OF 1812,” “‘ JACK BRAG IN SPAIN,” ETC., ETC. 


(Continued from p. 290.) 


CHAPTER VII, 


Ir was near sunset when Ensign Renayne, 
who, it will be recollected, had obtained the 
sanction of his commanding officer to take an 
armed party in the scow, returned from his 
excursion, bringing with him his affianced 
bride, Maria Heywood, and her mother, who 
were placed with the wife of his friend Elmsley, 
until the alarm created by the presence of the 
Indians should have subsided. As, after having 
disposed of them, he crossed the parade-ground 
to his own quarters, he met Captain Headly. 

«So, sir, you are returned at last. It seems 
to me that you have been much longer absent 
than was necessary.” 

The high spirit of the youth took fire. 
‘¢ Pardon me, sir,” he answered haughtily, ‘if 
[ contradict you. No one of the least feeling 
could have thought of removing such an invalid 
as Mrs. Heywood, without using every care her 
condition required. Have you any orders for 
me, Captain Headly?” he concluded, in a more 
respectful manner ; for he had become sensible 
the moment after he had spoken, of his error 
in thus coming as it were under the reproof of 
his superior. 

‘* You are officer of the guard, I believe, Mr. 
Renayne ?” he said. 

‘No, sir; Mr. Elmsley relieved me this 
morning.” 

At that moment the last-named officer came 
up, on his way to the Ensign’s quarters; when 
the same question having been put to him, and 
answered in the affirmative, Captain Headly 
desired that the moment the fishing party came 
in, their arrival should be reported to him.— 
*‘ And now, gentlemen,” he concluded, ‘‘I ex- 
pect you both to be particularly on the alert 
to-night. The absence of that fishing party 
distresses me, and I would give much that they 
were back.” 

‘Captain Headly,” said the Ensign quickly, 
almost beseechingly, ‘‘let me pick out a dozen 
men, and I pledge myself to restore the party 


| before midday to-morrow—nay, sir ;”—seeing 
| strong surprise and disapproval depicted on 
the countenance of the commandant—‘‘I am 
ready to forfeit my commission if I fail—” 


‘Are you mad, Mr. Renayne, or do you 
suppose that I am mad enough to entertain 
such a proposition, and thus weaken my force 
still more? Forfeit your commission if you 
fail! Why, sir, you would deserve to forfeit 
your commission if you even succeeded in any- 
thing so wholly at variance with military pru- 
dence.—Gentlemen, recollect what I have said. 
I expect you to use the utmost vigilance to- 
night, and, Mr. Elmsley, fail not instantly to 
report the fishing-boat.” Thus enjoining, he 
passed slowly on to his quarters. 





‘*Fudge for your military prudence, and 


| your pompous cold-bloodedness,”’ muttered the 
fiery Ensign between his teeth—scarcely wait- 
| ing until his superior was out of hearing. 


‘* Hush,” whispered Elmsley; ‘‘ he will hear 
you.” 


‘‘Ha!” he continued, after a short pause, 
during which they moved on towards the mess- 
room, ‘‘you begin to find him out, do you? 
But tell me, Renayne, what the deuce has put 
this Quixotic expedition into your head? What 
great interest do you take in these fishermen, 
that you should volunteer to break your shins 
in the woods this dark night, for the purpose 
of seeking them, and that on the very first 





night your lady fair honours these walls with 


| her celestial presence? Come, thank Headly 


for his refusal. When you sit down to-morrow 
morning, as I intend you shall, to a luxurious 
breakfast of love, coffee, fried venison, and 
buckwheat cakes, you will find no reason to 
complain of his adherence to military pru- 
dence.” 

‘*Elmsley,” returned his friend seriously, “I 
can have no disguise from you at such a mo- 
ment. You know my regard for Maria Hey- 
wood, although you cannot divine its depth, 





and could I but be the means of saving her 
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father, you can well understand the joy I 
should feel.”’ 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow; but you know 
as well as myself, that there exists not the 
shadow of a hope of this. That scarecrow, 
Giles, half-witted as he is, tells too straight- 
forward a story.” 

‘‘Elmsley,” persisted his friend, ‘‘there is 
every hope, every reasonable expectation, that 
he may yet survive. Maria, herself, first 
opened my eyes to the possibility, for until 
then I had thought as you do; and deeply did 
her words sink in my heart when she said 
reproachfully, that instead of sending a party 
to rescue her, it would have been far better to 
have despatched them to the farm in which her 
father might at that moment be sustaining a 
siege—the house being strong enough to admit 
of a temporary defence by even a couple of 
persons.” 

‘¢ And what said you to that?” 

‘What could I say? I looked like a fool, 
and felt like a schoolboy under the iron rule of 
a pedagogue—but I resolved—” 

‘And what did you resolve, my enterprising 
knight-errant ?” 

‘You have just heard my proposal to the 
gentleman who piques himself so much on his 
military prudence,” returned the youth with 
bitter irony. 

‘Yes, and he refused you—what then ?” 

‘‘True, and what then!” and he nodded his 
head impatiently. 

**You will sleep upon it, my dear fellow, 
after we have had a glass of hot wabash, and 
a pipe; thus refreshed, you will think better of 
it in the morning.” 

‘*We will have the wabash and the pipe, for 
truly I feel that I require something to soothe, 
if not absolutely to exhilarate; but no sleep 
for me this night, Elmsley;” he added more 
seriously, ‘‘ you will pass me out of the gate?” 

‘Pass you out of what!” exclaimed the 
other, starting from the chair on which he had 
thrown himself only the moment before; ‘‘ what 
do you mean, man ?” 

‘‘T mean that, as officer of the guard, you 
only can pass me through after dark; and 
this service you must render me.” 

‘“‘Why! where are you going? Single-handed, 
like Jack the Giant-Killer, to deliver, not a 
beautiful damsel from the fangs of a winged 
monster, but a tough old backwoodsmar from 
the dark paws of the savage.” 

‘*Elmsley,” again urged the Ensign, ‘‘ you 
forget that Mr. Heywood is the father of my 
future wife!” 

“Ah! is it come to that at last! Well, I am 
right glad of it. But, my dear Renayne,” 
taking, and cordially pressing his hand, ‘for- 
give my levity. I only sought to divert you 
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from your purpose. What I can do for you I 
will do; but tell me what it is you intend.” 

‘Yet, Elmsley, before we enter further in 
the matter, do you not think that you will 
incur the serious displeasure of ‘ Military Pru- 
dence?’ ” 

‘< If he finds out that you are gone, certainly ; 
and I cannot see how it can be otherwise. 
Depend upon it, he will be upon the fidgets 
all night, and possibly ask for you; but, even 
if not then, he will miss you on parade in the 
morning.” 

** And what will be the immediate result to 
you? Answer me that candidly, I entreat!” 

‘‘Then, candidly, Renayne, the Captain likes 
me not well enough to pass lightly over such a 
breach of duty. The most peremptory orders 
have been given not to allow any one to leave 
the Fort, and since you wish me to be sincere, 
should I allow you to pass, it will go hard with 
my commission.” 

‘* How foolish of me not to have thought of 
that before. How utterly stupid to have asked 
that which I ought to have known myself—but 
enough, Elmsley, I abandon the scheme alto- 
gether—you shall never incur such a risk for 
me.” 

‘‘Yet, understand me,” resumed the other, 
‘if you really think that there is a hope of its 
proving more than a mere wild goose chase, I 
will cheerfully incur that risk; but on my 
honour, Renayne, I myself feel convinced that 
nothing you can do will avail.” 

‘¢Not another word about it,” answered his 
friend; ‘‘here is what will banish all care in 
regard to the matter, at least for the present.” 

His servant had just entered, and deposited 
on the mess-table hot and cold water, sugar, 
lime-juice, pipes, and tumblers, and ‘the two 
officers, joined by Von Vottenberg, sat down to 
indulge their several humours. While the lat- 
ter, according to practice, mixed the punch, 
which, when made, was pronounced his chef 
d’ceuvre, Elmsley amused himself with cutting 
up the tobacco, and filling the pipes with it 
and the fragrant kinna-kinnick. The Ensign, 
taking advantage of their occupation, indulged 
himself in a reverie that lasted until the beve- 
rage had been declared ready. 

The presence of the Doctor acting as a check 
upon further allusion, by the friends, to the 
topic which had hitherto engrossed their atten- 
tion, the little conversation that ensued, was of 
a general nature. Neither of them, however, 
cared much to contribute to it; so that the 
Doctor found, and pronounced them for that 
evening, anything but entertaining companions. 
He, however, consoled himself with copious 
potations from the punch-bowl, and filled the 
room with dense clouds of smoke, that were in 
themselves sufficient to produce the drowsiness 
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that Renayne pleaded in excuse for his taci- 
turnity. 

After his second glass, Elmsley, reminding 
the Ensign that he expected him as well as the 
Surgeon, to breakfast with him in the morning, 
at eight o’clock precisely, took his leave for 
the night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was about seven o’clock on the morning 
succeeding the occurrences detailed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that Lieutenant Elmsley waited 
on the commanding officer, to report that the 
fishing boat was at length in sight. These 
tidings were received as Captain Headly was 
preparing to sit down to his breakfast—a re- 
freshment to which the fatigue he had under- 
gone during the night, had not a little disposed 
him. True, however, to his character, he 
stayed not for the meal, but instantly arose 
and taking his telescope, accompanied the sub- 
altern to the flag-staff battery, whence the best 
view of the river was commanded. 

‘‘ Anything to report, Mr. Elmsley? but I 
presume not, or of course I should have been 
apprised of it.” 

Many of the men, dressed and accoutred for 
the morning parade, which usually took place 
about nine o’clock, were grouped around, and 
anxiously watching the approach of the boat, 
as of something they had despaired of ever 
again beholding. Captain Headly drew his 
telescope to the proper focus, and after looking 
through it a few minutes, remarked— 

‘*Thank Heaven, all is right—they are all 
there, although it is quite unaccountable to 
me how they could have been detained until 
this morning—and ah! it seems they have 
taken a heavy draught of fish, for although I 
cannot see the bottom of the boat, their feet 
are raised, as if to avoid crushing or injuring 
something beneath them. But hold! there is 
something wrong too. I do not see the usual 
number of muskets piled in the stern. Mr. 
Elmsley, how is that?” 

‘‘Perhaps there is not the same number of 
men,” suggested the Lieutenant—‘‘ some of 
them, for causes connected with their deten- 
tion, may be coming by land.” 

‘‘Not at all. There are seven men. I think 
seven men compose the fishing party. Do they 
not?” 

‘‘Six men, besides the non-commissioned 
officer. Yes, sir.” 

‘‘T can make out Corporal Nixon, for he is 
steering, and facing me—but for the others, I 
do not know them well enough to distinguish. 
Here, Mr. Elmsley, take the glass, and try 





what you can make of them.” 
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The Lieutenant gazed through the glass a 
moment, and then pronounced name after 
name, as the men severally came under the 
range of the field. ‘Yes, sir, as you say, 
there is Corporal Nixon, steering—then, with 
their backs to us, are first Collins, then Green, 
then Jackson, then Weston, then Cass, then 
Philips—but what they have in the bottom of 
the boat, for I now can see it plain enough, is 
not fish, sir, but a human body—and a dog, 
crouched at its side. Yes—it is indeed the 
Frenchman’s dog, Loup Garou.” 

‘‘Yes, that’s certainly a dead body,” pur- 
sued the Lieutenant—‘‘ somebody killed at the 
farm, no doubt. Have you any orders for the 
direction of the party when they land, sir?” 
he inquired, as he handed back the glass to the 
Captain. 

‘¢ First desire the drums to beat to parade,” 
was the answer. ‘It wants only a few minutes 
of guard-mounting, and by the time the men 
have fallen in, and the roll is called, the boat 
will be here. Where is Mr. Renayne ?” 

‘‘T have not seen him this morning, sir, but 
believe that he is in his own rooms. He is, 
however, aware of the hour of guard-mounting, 
and doubtless, will be here presently.” 

‘¢When the men have fallen in, come and 
report to me,” said the Captain, as he descended 
from the bastion, and proceeded to his own 
quarters, to eat his untasted breakfast. 

The Lieutenant touched his cap, in assent, 
and then despatching the orderly to the tempo- 
rary drum-major, crossed over to the apart- 
ments of the Ensign, anxious not only to excuse 
himself for not being able to receive his friend 
to his own breakfast, at the hour he had named, 
but to prepare him for the reception of the 
murdered body of Mr. Heywood, which he 
doubted not was that now being conveyed for 
interment at his own home. 

On entering the mess-room, in which they 
had taken their punch, the previous evening, 
everything bore evidence of a late debauch. 
Ashes and tobacco were liberally strewed upon 
the table, while around the empty bowl were, 
in some disorder, pipes and glasses, one of 
each half emptied of all but the ashes and sedi- 
ment, the other two only half smoked, half full, 
and standing amid a pool of wet, which had 
evidently been spilt by a not very steady hand. 
The windows were closed, so that the smoke 
clung to what little furniture there was in the 
room, and the whole scent of the place was an 
abominable compound: of stale tobacco and 
strong whiskey. 

A loud snoring in the room on his right, at- 
tracted his attention. He knew that it was 
Von Vottenberg’s, and he entered for a mo- 
ment, to see what had kept him in his bed until 
that late hour. The Surgeon, only half un- 
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dressed, was fast asleep, not within, but on the 
outside of the bed-clothes. Somewhat disgusted 
at the sight, for Elmsley was comparatively 
abstemious, he shook him, not very gently, 
when the Doctor, opening his eyes with a start, 
half rose upon his elbow. ‘‘ Ha!” he exclaimed, 
‘“T know you mean to say that breakfast is 
waiting. I had forgotten all about it, old 
fellow.” 

‘‘T mean nothing of the kind,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but I recommend you to lose no time in 
dressing, and turning out. The men are al- 
ready on parade, and if Captain Headly, find- 
ing that you are absent, sends here to learn 
the cause, I would not give much for your 
future chances of swallowing whiskey punch, 
within the walls of Chicago.” 

‘‘Eh! what, what!” spluttered the Surgeon, 
as he jumped up, drew on his boots, dipped his 
face in a basin of water, and hastily completed 
his toilet. In less than five minutes he was on 
parade. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Elmsley, after giving 
this warning, had passed again through the 
mess-room, and knocked at Renayne’s door. 
But there was no answer. 

‘‘Hilloa! Renayne!”’ he called loudly, as he 
turned the handle of the latch. ‘* Are you in 
bed, too ?” 

But no Renayne was there. He looked at 
the bed. Like the Doctor’s, it had been lain 
upon, but no one had been within the clothes. 

‘‘What was the meaning of this?” After a 
few moments of delay, he flew back to Von Vot- 
tenberg’s room, but the latter was already 
gone, and on his return, he met Renayne’s ser- 
vant entering at the mess-room door. 

‘Where is your master?” heinquired. ‘‘ How 
is it that he is not in his room—has not been 
in bed ?” 

‘*Not been in bed!” repeated the lad with 
surprise. ‘‘Why, sir, he told me last night 
he was very drowsy, and should be late; and 
that he mightn’t be disturbed, he desired me 
to sleep in one of the block-houses. I was 
only to wake him in time for guard-mounting, 
and as it wants but ten minutes to that, I am 
just come to call him.” 

‘Clean up the mess-room directly—open the 
windows, and put everything in order,” said 
the Lieutenant, fearing that Captain Headly 
might, on hearing of the absence of the young 
officer, pay -his quarters a visit, in search of 
Some clue to the cause. ‘I see it all,” he 
mused, as he moved across the parade ground. 
‘He would not, generous fellow, get me into a 
Scrape, by making me privy to his design, and 
to avoid the difficulty of the gate, has got over 
the pickets somewhere—yet if so, he must have 
had a rope and assistance of some kind, for he 
never could have crossed them without. Yet 
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where can he have gone, and what could he 
have expected to result from his mad scheme ? 
Had he waited until now, he would have known, 
by the arrival of the fishing party with their 
sad burden, how utterly useless was all this 
risk.” 

‘Well, Mr. Elmsley !” said the Captain, who 
now appeared at the front of his own door, 
fully dressed for parade, and preparing to 
issue forth in all the stateliness of command. 

‘‘The parade is formed, sir,” he remarked, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ but I cannot find the officer for 
guard,” 

‘*Sir!” interrupted Captain Headly. 

‘I cannot find Mr. Renayne, sir. I have my- 
self been over to his quarters—looked into his 
bed-room, but it is clear he has not been in bed 
all night.” 

‘*Ha! is it so? Send Doctor Von Vottenberg 
here immediately.” 

And lucky was it for Doctor Von Vottenberg, 
that the officer who now desired his attendance 
on the commandant, had roused him from that 
Lethean slumber, in which he had been, only a 
few minutes before, so luxuriously indulging. 

‘‘ Doctor Von Vottenberg,” said the Captain, 
sternly, as soon as that officer made his ap- 
pearance before him, ‘‘ you are quartered with 
Mr. Renayne. Have you seen anything of him 
last night or,this morning? No evasion—nay,” 
seeing that the Doctor’s brow began to be over- 
clouded. ‘‘I mean no attempt to shield the 
young man, by a suppression of anything you 
know.” 

‘‘T certainly saw him last night, Captain 
Headly, but not at a very late hour. We took 
a glass or two of punch, and smoked a couple 
of pipes together, but we both went to bed 
early, and for my part I know I slept so soundly 
that I heard nothing—saw nothing—until I got 
up this morning.” 

The Doctor spoke truly, as to their both 
going to their bed-rooms early, for the Ensign 
had left him early in the night, while he had 
found his way to his own bed, early in the 
morning. 

‘‘The boat is nearing the landing-place, sir,” 
reported the sergeant of the guard, who now 
came up, and more immediately addressed 
Lieutenant Elmsley. 

This information, for the moment, banished 
the subject under discussion. ‘‘ Let the men 


| pile their arms,” ordered Captain Headly, ‘and 


when this is done, Mr. Elmsley, follow me to 
the landing-place.” 

In a few minutes both officers were there. 
The boat was within fifty yards, when Lieu- 
tenant Elmsley joined his Captain; and the 
oarsmen, evidently desirous of doing their best, 
and influenced by the presence of the com- 


| manding officer, were pulling silently and with 
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a vigour that soon brought it to its accustomed 
berth. 

‘‘ What body is that, Corporal Nixon?” in- 
quired the latter, ‘‘and how is it that you are 
only here this morning ?” 

‘¢ Sir,” answered the Corporal, removing one 
of his hands from the steer-oar, and respect- 
fully touching his cap—‘‘ it’s poor Le Noir, the 
Frenchman, killed by the Injins yesterday, and 
as for my absence, it couldn’t be helped, sir— 
but it’s a long report I have to make, and per- 
haps, Captain, you would like to hear it more 
at leisure than I can tell it here.” 

By this time the men had landed from the 
boat, leaving the Canadian to be disposed of 
afterwards as the commanding officer might 
direct. The quick eye of the latter immediately 
detected the limping of Green, whose wound 
had become stiff from neglect, cold, and the 
cramped position in which he had been sitting 
in the boat. 

‘¢ What is the matter with this man?” he in- 
quired still of the Corporal. ‘‘ What makes him 
walk so stiffly ?” 

‘‘Nothing much the matter, Captain,” was 
the indifferent reply. ‘‘It’s only a ball he got 
in his leg, in the scrimmage last night.”’ 

‘« Scrimmage last night ?—what do you mean, 
Corporal Nixon—who had you the scrimmage 
with ?” 

‘‘With the Injins, Captain,” replied Nixon ; 
‘¢the Injins as attacked Mr. Heywood’s farm.” 

‘¢Captain Headly,” interrupted his Lieu- 
tenant respectfully, ‘‘do you not think it will 
be better to examine first Corporal Nixon, and 
then the others in turn ?” 

‘Very true, Mr. Elmsley; I will examine 
them separately, in the orderly room, to see 
how far their statements agree. Let him clean 
himself, and take his breakfast, and be there 
by that time,” and thus directing, he went to 
take his own. 

‘*What are you fumbling about in that boat, 
Collins?” asked the Lieutenant, when his Cap- 
tain had departed. 

‘« Poor fellow!” interposed the Corporal, ‘he 
is not himself to-day; but I am sure, Mr. Elms- 
ley, you won’t be hard upon him, when I tell 
you that but for him there wouldn’t be a man 
of us here of the whole party.” 

‘‘Indeed!” exclaimed the Lieutenant, not a 
little surprised at the information; ‘but we 
shall hear all about that presently. Yet what 
is he doing, fidgeting there at the bottom of the 
bow of the boat?” 

‘«* There’s another body there, sir, besides Le 
Noir’s; it’s that of the poor boy at Heywood’s. 
An Injin scalped, and left him for dead. Collins, 
who put a bullet into the same fellow, not an 
hour afterwards, found the boy by accident, 
while retreating from the place where we had 
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the first scrimmage with the red devils. He 
was still breathing, and he took every pains to 
recover him, but the cold night air was too 
much for him, and he died in the poor fellow’s 
arms.” 

‘* Well, this is a strange night’s adventure, or 
rather series of adventures,’ remarked the 
Lieutenant, half aside to himself. ‘Then | 
suppose,” he resumed, more immediately ad- 
dressing the Corporal, ‘‘he has brought the 
body of the boy, to have him buried with Le 
Noir.” 

**Just so, sir—for he mourns him as if he 
had been his own child,” answered Nixon, as 
the officer departed. ‘‘Here, Loup Garou— 
Loup Garou’—and he whistled to the dog, 
‘‘come along, old fellow, and get some break- 
fast.” 

But Loup Garou would not stir at the call of 
his new master. Sorrow was the only feast in 
which he seemed inclined to indulge, and he 
continued to crouch near the body of the Ca- 
nadian, as impassible and. motionless, as if he 
was no longer of earth himself. 

‘*Come along, Collins,” gently urged the 
Corporal, approaching the boat, where the for- 
mer was still feeling the bosom of the dead 
boy, in the vain hope of finding that life was 
not yet extinct—“‘‘ it’s no use thinking about it. 
You have done your duty as a soldier, and a 
good man, but you see he is gone, and there’s 
no help for it. By and by we'll bury them 
both together. Come along, man, the dog will 
let nobody near them, so never fear leaving 
them alone.” 

‘* Dash me, Corporal, if I ever felt so queer 
in my life,” answered Collins, in a melancholy 
tone, strongly in contrast with his habitual. 
brusque gaiety; ‘‘ but, as you say, it’s no use. 
The poor lad is dead enough at last, and my 
only comfort now is to bury him, and look 
sometimes at his grave.” 

The half hour given by Captain Headly to 
the Corporal to clean himself and eat his 
breakfast, afforded Lieutenant Elmsley ample 
time to take his own, which had all this time 
been waiting. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE parade was again formed, the examina- 
tion of the several parties in the boat having 
been gone through. 

**No sign of Mr. Renayne yet?” asked Cap- 
tain Headly. ‘Let him be reported absent.” 

‘‘Nay, sir,” said the Ensign, almost in his 
ear, ‘‘not as having been absent from duty | 
trust. Iam not aware that I have ever missed 
a guard or a parade yet, without your leave.” 

At the first sound of his voice the surprised 
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commandant had turned quickly round, and 
there encountered the usual deferential salute 
of his subordinate. 

“But, Mr. Renayne, what means this ?— 
where have you been sir, and, if not absent, 
Do you know that the men 
had already been paraded, and that when re- 
quired for your guard, you were not to be 
found.” 

«The fatigues of the night, Captain Headly, 
—the incessant watching—surely these” — 

“| know what you would urge, Mr. Re- 
nayne,” remarked the Captain—‘‘ you would 
offer these as a plea for your late appearance. 
| make all due allowance in the matter, but let 
me tell you, sir, that an officer who thoroughly 
understands his duty, and consults the inte- 
rests of the service, would make light of these 
matters, in cases of strong emergency.” 

The Lieutenant had been no less astonished 
than his Captain, at the unexpected appear- 
ance of Renayne—even more so, indeed, be- 
cause he had witnessed, without, however re- 
marking on it, the cool and unhastened pace at 
which he moved along the square, from the 
mess-room. ‘* Now it’s coming,” he thought 
and half murmured to himself, as he saw the 
crimson gathering on his brow, during the last 
harsh address of his superior. 

“Captain Headly,” said the young man, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
somewhat elevating his voice, for he had re- 
marked there were other and dearer eyes upon 
him than those immediately around, “I will 
not be spoken to in this manner before the men. 
If you think I have been guilty of a breach of 
discipline, or duty, I am prepared to answer 
for it before the proper tribunal, but you shall 
not take the liberty of thus addressing me on 
public parade. My sword, sir,” and he un- 
sheathed it, and offered the handle, ‘‘is at your 
disposal. I deny your further right.” 


“No, no, no!’ shouted several men from the 
ranks, 


why thus late ? 


“No, no, no!” repeated almost every man of 
the fishing party, in even more energetic tones, 
While the commanding officer was glancing his 
eye keenly along the line, to detect those who 
had set the example of insubordination. 

“Ugh! wah! ho! Good soger,” came from 

. small party of Indians in the rear, as the 
disconcerted Captain turned frowningly from 
the men in front, to those who had followed 
him from the orderly room, and now stood 
grouped on the inner flank. 
_ “What is the meaning of all this?” he cried, 
na loud and angry voice. ‘Am I braved in 
my own command, and by my own men. Mr. 
Elmsley, who are these Indians, and how came 
they in 2” 


“They are a part of the encampment with- 
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out, sir. There was no order given against 
their admission this morning. Besides, it is 
Winnebeg, and you have stated that the Fort 
was to be open to him at all hours.”’ 

‘Ah! Winnebeg, how do you do, my good 
friend. I did not know it was you or your 
people. You know you are always welcome. 
How do you do?” 

‘‘ How do, Gubberner,” said the chief, com- 
ing round from the rear, and taking the prof- 
fered hand—‘‘ ’spose not very angry now—him 
good man—him good soger’”—pointing to Re- 
nayne. 

‘‘Ensign Renayne is, no doubt, very much 
obliged to you for your good opinion,” answered 
Captain Headly, somewhat piquedly; ‘but 
Winnebeg, as I am sure you never allow white 
men to interfere with you, when you find fault 
with your young chiefs, you must let me do 
the same.” 

‘¢ What find him fault for ?”,—asked the chief 
with some surprise of manner—‘ brave like a 
devil.” 

‘‘Captain Headly,” interposed the Ensign, 
with some impatience, ‘‘am I to surrender my 
sword, or resume my duty ?” 

But the Captain either could not, or would 
not give a direct answer. 

‘*Can you give me a good reason, Mr. Re- 
nayne, why I should not receive your sword? 
Do you deny that you have been guilty of 
neglect of duty ?” 

‘‘In what?” was the brief demand. 

‘“‘In being absent from the Fort without 
leave, sir.” 

‘¢To substantiate that, you must bring proof, 
Captain Headly. Who,” and he looked around 
him, ‘‘has seen me beyond these defences?” 

The commandant was for some moments at a 
loss, for he had not anticipated this difficulty ; 
at length he resumed. 

‘¢ Was it not to be absent without leave, when 
the guard was all ready to be marched off, that 
you were not to be found?” 

‘‘Had the guard been marched off, or the 
parade even formed, I should, of course, have 
come justly under your censure, Captain Head- 
ly; but it was not so. You ordered the parade 
and guard-mounting for a later hour. I am 
here at that hour.” 

‘¢Hem!” returned the commandant, who 
was in some degree obliged to admit the justice 
of the remark. ‘‘ You defend yourself more in 
the spirit of a lawyer than that of a soldier, 
Mr. Renayne; but all this difficulty is soon set 
at rest. I require but your simple denial that 
you have been absent from the Fort within the 
last twenty hours. That given, I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

‘¢ And that, sir,” was the firm reply of the 
youth, ‘‘I am not disposed to give. I am not 
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much versed in military prudence, Captain | 


Headly,” he pursued, after a few moments’ 
pause, and in a tone of slight irony, which that 
officer did not seem to perceive, ‘‘ but, at least, 
I have sufficient to reserve what I have to say, 
for my defence. You have charged me, sir, 
with having been absent from the Fort without 
leave, and it is for you to prove that fact be- 
fore a court martial.” 

‘¢March off your guard, Mr. Renayne,” was 
the sole and abrupt reply of the commandant, 
for he liked not the continuation of a scene in 
which the advantage seemed to rest not with 
him, but with the party whom he had sought 
to chasten. 

‘¢Mr. Elmsley, dismiss the parade. I had 
intended promoting on the spot Corporal Nixon 
and Private Collins, for their conduct yester- 
day, but the gross insubordination I have just 
witnessed has caused me to change my mind. 
Neither shall have the rank intended them, 
until the guilty parties are named. I give 
until the hour of parade, to-morrow, for their 
production, and if by that time their names 
are not laid before me, no such promotion shall 
take place, while I command this garrison. 
Dismiss the parade, sir. Here, Winnebeg, my 
good fellow, you have come at a good moment, 
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for I wished to talk with you. I have despatches 
to send this evening, to Detroit, and I knoy 
no one I can trust with them so well as your. 
self.” 

‘*Wah! Good!” was the answer. ‘‘ Winne- 
beg always ready do him order. No angry 
more, Gubberner, with young chief,” pointing 
to the Ensign, as he moved off with his small 
guard. ‘*D’em good soger! You see dis?” 
and he pointed to his scalping knife. 

‘‘No, Winnebeg, not angry any more,” was 
the reply—‘‘ but how you know him to be good 
soger? What has your scalping knife to do 
with it?” 

‘‘Winnebeg know all about it, but can’t tell. 
Young chief tell him no, and Winnebeg love 
young chief.’’ 

This remark forcibly struck the commandant, 
and brought fresh to his mind certain recol- 
lections. He however asked no further ques- 
tion, but pointed, as they moved in the direc- 
tion of his own apartments, towards the sun, 
showing by his gesture, (and the Indian knew 
the habit of the Americans too well not to un- 
derstand him,) that it was not too early to take 
the mid-day dram. 





(To be completed next month.) 


SUNSET’ IN APRIL. 


BY FREDERICK W. GRAYSON. 


Tue rain hath ceased—and in the west, 

The clouds float off like fairy isles, 

And slantly through the shining rifts, 
The low Sun brightly smiles. 


The freshened woods and laughing streams, 
In a broad, golden glory lie; 
And the far hills their kindling peaks 

Lift up against the sky. 


The brooks adown the vocal vales, 

The vernal leaves a gladness speak ; 

And glittering lie the trembling tears, 
On April’s changing cheek. 


Lo! yonder, looking toward the west, 

The town reflects the crimson rays, - 

And window, dome, and steeples glow, 
In the enkindling blaze. 


Through what sweet cottage-homes that lie 
Scattered o’er lonely moor and height, 
Yon parting Sun’s benignant smile 

Shoots its warm, cheering light! 


Glad eyes and cheerful hearts like mine, 
Looking from vales and hills afar, 
In solemn, pensive spirit, watch 

His slow, descending car. 


The cotter’s wife—her babe abreast, 
Turns to behold his ruddy face ; 


And clasped they stand—mother and child, 
In his bright, warm embrace. 


The maiden turneth from her book, 

The peasant pauses at his plough, 

And ships, far out upon the sea, 
Behold his setting now. 


On upland heights—from quiet spots, 

Where graves lie in the pleasant light, 

Sorrow and Faith, with tearful eyes, 
Outlook the coming night. 


Low drops his noiseless, golden wheel; 

The light creeps up the village spire, 

And now its crowning cross alone 
Reflects the fading fire. 


From all beneath it—tower and tree, 
Hath passed the glory of the skies, 
And on that lonely crucifix 

The day’s last halo lies. 


So set my life—in cloudless peace, 

With scenes of brighter day before, 

And smiles of love for those I leave 
Upon this darkling shore. 


So fade the Earth—so climb the light, 

Till kindling with ecstatic fire, 

My soul shall glow like yonder cross, 
Above its fading spire. 
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A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


MAY. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Wat a morning itis! My early walk shall 
be to Stockghyll Force, even though my break- 


» fast should be delayed by it for a quarter of an 


hour. Near as that waterfall is, it is not every 
day, nor every week, that one can take one’s 
walk there in the dewy hours. If the ground 


| is at all wet elsewhere, one finds pools in that 


path; and in frosty weather, the first ascent is 
rather too perilous. I found that in the winter, 


' when I scrambled a few yards over a convex 


mass of ice, thinly covered with snow, which 
completely enveloped the road. I then fell, 


| and could by no means get up again. Every 


attempt to move, ended in my sliding further 


} to the edge of the little precipice; and I was 


not disposed for a plunge into the tumbling 
stream below. I dare not say how long it was 
before I could obtain a hold for either hand 


| or foot. But now, while there is dust on the 
'roads, and the trees are in their tenderest 


green, is the very time for a dry foot-walk to 
the fall. Ha! what was that flitting before the 
vindow as I dress? Is it possible that the 


Swallows are here already? I fancied I saw 
| one in the meadows, two days since. Yes,— 


there is another,—and a third,—skimming over 
the field, and flitting up to their nests under 
the eaves, now and then. They left eight nests 
last year; and now, soon we shall be seeing 
the little pert heads peeping out of the hole at 
the side of the nest, as we come up to the 
porch. The very sight of their swoop gives 
one the strongest sensation of summer! 

As I go forth and return, the least agreeable 
object is the bare and torn slope and base of the 
knoll, where the grass was cut up and ground 
‘0 pieces by the builders’ carts. I have tried 
invain to obtain sods to lay down. The gar- 
denerg say there is no such thing to be had for 
love or money. I was inexperienced enough 
in the ways of the district to think of taking a 
tart to the mountain side, and cutting what 
sods | wanted,—though the grass there is 
mossy and coarse, and not of a good sort to 
introduce into my field. But Mr. Wordsworth 
‘topped the enterprise, by telling me that the 
mountain grass is the indefeasible property of 
the statesmen, and can be touched by no one 
else, Moreover, he said that it takes a hun- 
‘red years to restore, fully, the pared part of 





the pasture. Thus, the only resource left to 
me, was to tread in hay-seed. J. obtained an 
apronful from the hayloft at the inn; but it 
will take very long for the grass to grow at all; 
and then it will be mixed and coarse. Well, it 
is good for us to have some one point which we 
cannot carry; and I must make up my mind to 
this great blemish. 

It is rather a strange way to the waterfall, 
—this only way, through the stable-yard of the 
Salutation. It is crowded with ostlers, rub- 
bing down their horses ;—horses as yet sleek, 
and in good condition; but destined to be worn 
to skin and bone with fatigue, by the end of 
the tourist season. I pass under the rookery, 
—now more noisy than the whole town beside 
ever is. As I leave the cawing behind, the 
gush of the water becomes fuller, and the 
twitter of a myriad of nestlings more loud and 
gay. Next comes the creaking of the large 
water-wheel of the bobbin-mill, on the other 
side of the stream. It is a pretty picture,— 
the slow turning of the red-brown wheel in the 
deep shadow of that bank, while the sun peeps 
up high enough to fling flecks of light through 
the trees upon my path; but I am glad to 
leave it for the closer retirement of the wood 
beyond. How fine are the reaches of the brown 
and foaming stream;—brown in the shadow, 
but a clear green where the mounting sun 
touches it in some open angle. The feathered 
banks now rise very high; and soon after the 
wheel is out of hearing, the waterfall an- 
nounces itself by its continuous dash. Up, up, 
leads the path to it, ending precipitously under 
a perpendicular rock, where there is room for 
only one pair of feet to stand; and the only 
guard is the projecting ash which overhangs 
the depth below. And there, before me, with 
nothing to obstruct the view, is the Force; 
which I think one of the most beautiful of the 
district ; and not the less beautiful for being only 
a mile from home, and open to everybody. It 
is divided by a projecting rock from top to 
bottom; seventy feet, I am told, and the sym- 
metry of the two portions is the distinctive 
beauty of the fall. Through all their four 
stages, from ledge to ledge, the two portions 
precisely correspond; and they are equally 
inclosed among high, wooded banks; so that 
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the whole is a finished picture, though un- 
touched by art. The sun has just reached it, 
as I hoped it would; and that faint prismatic 
touch on the crown of the fall is what I chiefly 
came to see. I know now that the early May 
morning is as good as a September sunset for 
seeing Stockghyll Force; (‘‘the fall in the ra- 
vine of the Stock brook.’’) 

While I have been up here, the town has 
been awaking and coming abroad; and as I 
return, I meet an angler here and there,—one 
pushing his way through the underwood below, 
in search of a good station above a pool of 
the stream ;—another already fixed under the 
shadow of a tree whose roots are swept by the 
waters ;—and one or two more, with baskets at 
their backs, and long rods lowered under the 
branches, hastening to the higher fords and 
falls, up in the fells. In the road near home, 
one artisan or labourer after another touches 
his hat, or gives me the greeting of the morn- 
ing. But what has happened at home? J. and 
M. are watching for me on the terrace; and 
here they are flying down the drive, evidently 
with some news ;—and not bad news. 

This was a curious incident that my maids 
ran to tell me; an incident which has remained 
mysterious from that day to this. They had 
found lying on the slope, on the north side of 
the house, a pile of sods, which had evidently 
been put over the wall in the night. They 
were of the finest grass, neatly rolled and piled. 
Our first idea was, that a neighbouring gar- 
dener had mistaken my inquiry for an order, 
and had involved me in an expensive purchase ; 
but the gardener knew nothing about it, and 
could not imagine where such sods were to be 
had. Then we turned our thoughts to Mr. S., 
in the next field, with whom some civilities had 
passed about a fence; but, in the course of the 
morning, Mr. 8. called to us over the fence, to 
ask where we got our sods, as he had inquired 
for such in vain. Fine as they were, they did 
not cover much ground; and in two or three 
nights more another load was deposited in the 
same place. We could not undertake to watch 
the northern slope by night; but we did, on 
the third occasion, watch the gate and en- 
trance,—I to a late hour, and my maids from 
an extremely early one, as they had to let in 
the varnishers before four o’clock; and again, 
in the same place, lay another load. After an 
interval of a week, a large quantity,—pro- 
bably a wagon-load,—was found, and finally, 
a fifth portion, which suiiiced to cover every 
bare spot, and left some grass over. Under 
this last pile lay a letter,—studiously vulgar 
in its external appearance, and with bad spell- 
ing within; but, from the straightness of the 
lines, and the evidences of a good hand which 
peeped through the disguise, obviously written 
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by some educated person. It pretended to be 
from two poor poachers, who affected gratitude 
to me for having written against the game 
laws, and begged to show it by thus secretly 
presenting me with what I most wanted for my 
garden, as I could not ‘‘ coax” my own grass 
to grow. I have never been able to learn what 
kind neighbour devised this benevolent joke. 
Every acquaintance that I had in the valley 
gave me a serious assurance that he or she 
knew nothing about it; and, as I said, the in- 
cident remains a mystery to this day. 

The sales were not all over yet. A remarka- 
ble one took place towards the end of this 
month of May. The people might be seen 
flocking towards a house which I now dis. 
covered for the first time, though it stood near 
the road, past the old Roman camp, along 
which I had walked almost every day for 
months. The dwelling had been so concealed 
in a thicket of evergreens, that it was only by 
looking down upon its gray roof from the 
heights, that its existence could be recognised 
by strangers. Here had lived and died an old 
clergyman, who took life so much as a matter 
of course as to have made none of the orii- 
nary preparations for dying. He died at the 
age of eighty-six, without a will; and great 
were the embarrassments in consequence, about 
the distribution of his property, and the letting 
of the house,—as it could not be clearly as- 
certained who was entitled to receive the rent. 
There was no appearance of his having felt any 
serious call to his pastoral vocation; or, it- 
deed, to any other. He took things easily 
through life;—most things, if not all. The 
discontent of his parishioners made him angry: 
and he was surly under their occasional hints 
to him to resign; but, on the whole, his life 
seems to have slipped away in a sort of holiday 
mood, which the strictest can hardly quarrél 
with wholly. Hartley Coleridge, and other met 
of some note, were, from time to time, pupils 
of his; and it was no uncommon thing fo 
them to find, on coming to school, a closed door, 
chalked with an inscription in the masters 
hand; sometimes ‘Gone a fishing ;” sometime 
‘Gone a hunting ;” and now and then with a" 
invitation to the lads to follow him to such 
such a place. As he grew older and mor 
remiss, he met with more mortifications: and 
at last, he received a wound to his feelings 
from the gentle and kindly postmistress her 
self; who certainly never in her life intende! 
to hurt anybody. He went into her shop, *™ 
told her, testily, that the people were him 
about resigning; and that it was no use of the 
people plaguing him about resigning; he di 
not mean to resign;—he was not thinking af 
resigning, and he would not. ‘‘ Well, now, * 
said the kind woman, ‘‘I’se right glad to heat 
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that.” The old man brightened up ; somebody 
was on his side. She went on, ‘People say 
we could not be wus off for clergy than we are, 
taking in the neighbourhood; but I’se right 
glad to hear you won’t resign; for, what with 
Sir Richard and his drink, and Mr. , with 
his doings, we should be even wus off than we 
arenow.” When the compliment came to this, 
the old pastor could hear no more; he bounced 
out of the shop. He had not much more to 
bear, nor any long time now in which to feel 
his loneliness. During this month of May, his 
sate stood wide to let his coffin pass. A few of 
the evergreens were cut down, under universal 
assent, to let in air and light upon the dwelling. 
The secluded chambers were now open to every- 
body; and those who attended the sale, when 
they looked abroad through the gaps in the 
thicket, and saw the gleaming lake, and the 
velvet meadows, and the wooded steeps of 
Loughrigg, could not but wonder that, in such 
a scene, any man could so enclose his dwelling 
as that he could see nothing. Since that month, 
times have changed with that dwelling. An 
open-faced, and open-hearted mother lives there 
now, with her beautiful daughters; and, not 
only for its free hospitality, but for its care of 
the sick, and the orphans, and the ignorant, it 
is more like the pastoral dwelling now than it 
ever was before. 





It must have been an association of contrast 
rather than resemblance, which made me 
earnestly desire, after this, to visit the home 
of Robert Walker, so widely known through 
Wordsworth’s memoir of him, and explore the 
valley where he dwelt. The image of Robert 
Walker is familiar to all readers of Wordsworth. 
They see him marrying on £5 a-year and a 
cottage, and then fulfilling the duties and 
charities of his curacy at Seathwaite, for sixty- 
‘ix years. They see him in his coarse, blue 
frock, with its black horn buttons, his wooden 
shoes plated with iron, and his spinning-wheel, 
which he plied in the church, while he taught 
the children of his parish ; or trudging through 


the snow, with his package of yarn upon his | 
back, going to the nearest market-town to sell | 


it, and buy necessaries for his flock of children. 


of his flock to their Sunday dinner of broth, 
Sometimes made from the supply of meat for 
the whole coming week. They see him helping 
his flock in shearing their sheep and making 


leave them for a more lucrative cure; and 


“l7 a-year, he needed nothing more, because, 
through his industry and economy, he could 
‘ty by something for the placing out of his sons 








| a few steps further! 
They see him in his pulpit, fervently address- | 
ing his parishioners, on Sundays and week- | 
days, and helping the poorer and more distant | 


in the world. This was he, who, throughout 


the neighbouring valleys, was called ‘ The 


Wonderful ;”’ and the wonder of whose deeds 
has not yet abated. 

I wished to see for myself the scene of this 
man’s life and labours, after the contrasting 
scene of the hunting and fishing pastor’s life 
had closed in my immediate neighbourhood. 
My friend, Miss D., felt the same desire; and 
we went together. We took a car to Coniston, 
nine miles, in order that we might reach Seath- 
waite in the best manner,—by dropping down 
upon it from Walna Scar, which can be crossed 
only on foot. It was a glorious noon when we 
dismissed the car, and began to ascend the 
moorland. We left behind us the bright and 
prosperous environs of Coniston, and a wide 
extent of hilly country, subsiding into the low 
blue ridges of Lancashire; and when we now 
and then turned, we saw below us a reach or 
two of the Lake of Coniston,—gray, and re- 
flecting the dark promontories in a perfect 
mirror. On our right towered the Old Man,— 
the mountain in whose interior men are busy 
digging out copper, while the only traces of 
human existence visible to us, were the tracks 
along and up its slopes,—paths leading to the 
mine,—and a solitary house, looking very deso- 
late among its bare fields and fences. Soon, 
however, when we had crossed one or two of 
the grassy undulations of the moor, we came 
upon a party of peat-cutters, with their crate, 
and their white horse, which looked absolutely 
glittering in the sunlight, amidst the brown- 
ness of the ground. The next trace of man 
which we met, was in a little stone bridge 
spanning the rushing brown stream, the outlet 
of the tarn called Goat’s Water, which has 
always water enough to make foam among the 
stones in its channel, and in winter is a torrent. 
Before us is a pretty steep ascent, with a well- 
marked track, and, as soon as we began to 
pant, and to complain of the heat, a breath of 
cool air came to us over the ridge, warning us 
to turn and bid farewell to the scene behind us 
before a new one was disclosed. 

What a disclosure it was when we had gone 
There were the highest 
summits of the district, Scawfell and Bowfell, 
with craggy steeps interposed between them 
and the eye. There was the sea, over the 
ridge, and with a high horizon-line, blue in the 
light of noon; and faint and far might be dis- 


| cerned the outline of the Isle of Man. All 


5 | around us were fells, sloping down to the Dud- 
their hay; and, from time to time, refusing to | 


don, and completely inclosing the little circu- 


lar vale of Seathwaite, into which we were now 
Proving that, when his salary was raised to | 


to descend. These fells were, some of them, 
and especially the one on which we stood, 
green and smooth; others were brown with 
heather, or half-covered with wood, or broken 
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up with gray rocks. Below us we saw,—not 
the Duddon, for it is hidden in a deep, rocky 
channel,—but the vale so well known through 
Wordsworth’s description of it, in his notes to 
his Duddon sonnets. Down we went into it, 
first by the green track across the fell, and 
then by a steep, stony road, which landed us 
at last among the farmsteads of the vale, and 
the gray stone cottages, each overshadowed by 
its massive sycamores or light birch, and sur- 
rounded by its field-plots. 

Of course, our first inquiry was for the 
church and Robert Walker’s tomb; and we 
were told to follow the road above the brook till 
we came to Newfield. A sweeter walk than 


this,—the two miles from the ridge of Walna | 
Scar to Seathwaite Church,—can scarcely be | 


found; nof a more complete contrast than be- 
tween the wildness of the moor, and the rich, 
broken ground of the vale, with its wooded and 
rocky knolls, its full stream, prosperous home- 
steads, and fertile fields. When we reached 
the church, we found it little loftier or larger 
than the houses near. But for the bell, we 


should hardly have noticed it for a church on 
approaching; but when we had reached it, 
there were the porch, and the little graveyard, 
with its few tombs, and a spreading yew, en- 
circled by the seat of stones and turf, where 


the early comers sit and rest till the bell calls 
them in. Here we now sat and rested, looking, 


as it were, into the minds of those who, in the | 


last century, occupied the same spot, and looked 


upon the same scene, although listening for a | 
It was in 1735, of | 


voice long since hushed. 
1736, that the wonderful pastor entered upon 


this cure; and he left the world just as I was | 


entering it,—in 1802 ;—a link sufficient to make 
me feel the interest of a contemporary mingled 
with that of a retrospect into a past century. 
His tomb was before us as we sat; and the 
grave of his wife, which, as a descendant tells 
us, ‘he could never pass without tears.”’ The 
loss of his aged partner was the blow which 
shattered him at last. ‘‘He never preached 
with steadiness after his wife’s death. His 
voice faltered. He always looked at the seat 
she had used. He became, when alone, sad 
and melancholy, though still, among his friends, 
kind and good-humoured.” Close by their 
tomb stands a little dial, on a whitened post, 
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to tell the time to the neighbours who have ny 
clocks; but it looks very like a monument ty 
the diligent pair who worked while it was day, 
and have been removed, like all else, by time, 

Just outside the churchyard wall is a white 
cottage, so humble, that we doubted whether 
it could be the parsonage; yet the climbing 
roses, and glittering evergreens, and dear lat. 
tices, and pure, uncracked walls, looked as if 
it might be. We walked slowly past the porch, 
and saw a kind-looking, elderly woman, who 
told us that it was indeed Robert Walker's 
dwelling, and invited us in to see the scene of 
those marvellous charities of sixty-six years, 





Here it was that the Sunday messes of broth 
were served. Hither it was that, in winter, he 
sent the benumbed children in companies from 
the school in the church, to warm themselves 





_at the single household fire, while he sat by the 
_altar during all the school hours, keeping 
| warmth in him by the exercise of the spinning- 
_wheel. Looking abroad, we saw that there is 
a schoolhouse now ; and we admired the healthy 
looks of the children about the doors. While 
"examining the gravestone of the pastor, we 
| were accosted by an elderly man, who told us 
that he was the grandson of Robert Walker's 
| sister. This, the present pastor, mourns over 
| the change of times, and is offended at it. Mr. 
| Walker’s pride was in allowing no dissenter to 
meddle with his people, and in being able to 
say that ‘‘ he had not one dissenter of any de- 
/nomination whatever in the whole parish.” 
Now, the Wesleyans have opened a chapel at 
Ulpha, which draws away some of the flock; 
and others have ceased to come to church 
since the attempts to get copper from the 
neighbouring hills,—the miners enticing the 
people to diversion on Sundays. The old stocks 
are gone, the present curate observes ; and the 
new families are different. There used to be 
from seventy to ninety worshippers in the morn- 
ings, and from fifty to seventy in the evenings; 
and now there are seldom more than seventy. 
Thus do ‘‘ possessions vanish, and opinions 
change,” even in this stronghold of the parish 
priest! It is a blessing to us that he has be- 
queathed an example which teaches us the 
insignificance of possessions, and unites, with 
regard to itself, all opinions. 
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A SABBATH THOUGHT. 


BY J. H. BIXBY. 


ANOTHER Sabbath dawns—all calm and bright 

Are earth and sky, and Peace on snow-white wings 

Floats down, and by her saint-like influence brings 
To hallowed rest the storms and fears of night, 
Hushing our hearts in unison with Light, 

And Love, and Happiness, till the spirit springs 

In adoration to the King of kings, 


Its Father and its God, for Rest and Light: 
Rest from the toils and cares of daily life, 
Light from the Spirit and His written wil!,— 
A day when we may pause from earthly strife, 
And gain a sense of blessedness to fill 
Our hearts with praise, for means and mercies give, 
Here to prepare our souls for endless life in Heaven. 
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THE RETURN, 
OR INCIDENTS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DOCTOR’S THIRD PATIENT,” ETC. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue journey from Albany to Boston in those, ‘Oh! I am not hungry. You know how I 
days, was on horseback. The long ranges of | ate your lunch at noon.” 
the Taghcanic and the Hoosic Mountains, now | «JT wish I had more of the same,—but hold! 


surmounted a dozen times every day by the | what comes there ?” 

iron horse, had not then even a stage road over| Around the point of land which projected far 
them. Our travellers arrived in the beautiful | into the lake, came a bright light, seemingly 
valley of the Pontoosuc, (the Deer-runway,) at | dancing on the waters, and suspended by 
the close of a hard day’s ride. It was already | nothing. Buel knew instantly that it was a 
dark before they descended the rugged sides of | canoe, and that behind that blazing torch must 
the Taghcanic. Not a house was to be seen, | be an Indian, spearing fish. In an instant, for 
nor a light within the vision, save one in the | the canoe had not evidently seen the fire on 
distance, which seemed to be moving. They | the shore before, the torch was extinguished. 
still went onward till they reached the margin | Quite as quickly did Buel snatch his hat, and 
ofa small, but most beautiful lake, on the east | with it pour water on his camp-fire, so that 
shore of which was a thick growth of large | the grove and the lake were again in total 
hemlocks and pines. The waters were pure | darkness. The canoe lay motionless on the 
and bright, seeming to rejoice to receive the | water, its dark outlines barely visible. Not a 
stars and the heavens, and to reflect them back, | word was now spoken. In a whisper, Kate was 
true as a mirror. The young officer stopped | told to lie down out of the way, should a bullet 
here, and told his fair companion that it was in | chance to come in the dark. But Buel stepped 
vain to attempt to go further. He could not | noiselessly behind a large hemlock, and was 
be sure of finding the path, or if he did, of| still. The canoe moved along, but no paddle 
finding any human habitation. The weary | was taken out of the water to show its flash. 
girl heard him with the same confidence that | Again it stopped, and Buel started—for he 
she would a brother, and merely said, that she | thought he could just discern the rattle of a 
should soon sleep on horseback, unless they | rattlesnake. With equal caution he gave three 
did stop somewhere. After tying the horses, | very low whistles. The paddle was instantly 
Buel struck a light, kindled a camp-fire, and | in motion, and the canoe shot towards him. 
then selected a spot, dry and warm, between ‘‘Me know ’em whistle,” said the Indian, 
the trees, for a sleeping-place for the lady. It | but in a low voice. 

was to him a short work to cut crotched sticks, ‘‘Why, Cassiheeno, my good fellow, I thought 
cover them with hemlock boughs, like a tent, | I left you wounded and sick. How came you 
and strew the ground over thickly with the | here?” 

same. Then spreading his camp-cloak on the | ‘‘ Come cross through woods.” 

boughs for a bed, told the young lady he con- ‘¢That’s very plain. But come ashore. We 
sidered that good enough for a princess. She | must talk.” 





duly admired it, protested against taking the ‘Indian must eat first.” 
cloak from him, and inquired what he was to ‘¢ Poor fellow, I have not a mouthful to give 
do. you.” 


‘Do? Why, Miss Hamilton, I must keep ‘You ’lone?” 
sentry, partly to feed the horses with the few ‘‘No. I have Miss Hamilton, whom you call 
oats I have with me, partly to keep the fire | the White Fawn, with me—going east. You 
agoing, and partly to watch against all in-| know my business.” 
truders, and peradventure to ‘thinks I to my- ‘¢Me know. Don’t know, but may be he 
self.’ But what in the world are we to do for | left at some house. Plenty fish in the canoe.” 
supper ?” With that the Indian came ashore. In a few 
“Are you hungry ?” minutes a new fire was blazing, the fish were 
‘Why, as to that I could eat; but I am an| stuck up on sticks to roast, and a supper was 
ld woodsman. But you, what will youdo?” | prepared that an epicure might envy. The 
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fish were the best, and cooked by a camp-fire, 
and eaten under the open heavens, even Kate 
acknowledged that her appetite came to her 
marvellously. She was well acquainted with 
Cassiheeno, and felt that when he was near, 
she had a friend to be relied on. It did not 
surprise Buel in the least, that his Indian 
friend ate in perfect silence. It was their way. 
But when after supper, the Indian, in the most 
indifferent tone possible, said— 

‘Maybe, while White Fawn go his bed, you 
like go out yonder and smoke,” he knew that 
he had something of importance to say. Fol- 
lowing him along the margin of the lake, till 
they reached the outlet, and where the dash- 
ing of the waters over the stones, made a noise 
sufficient to drown their voices, the Indian 
stopped, and sat down. The young officer did 
the same. 

‘*What for you three day fore you come so 
far as this?” 

‘“‘T found it so difficult to obtain a horse, 
suitable for a lady to ride on. It took me more 
than a day to do it.” 

‘Big officer say he want me run through 
woods, get fore you, and give you that letter,” 
at the same time handing out a small letter. 
Lighting a small piece of bark, Buel opened 
and read the letter. It informed him that the 
enemy had made a decided movement, and 
things were shaping in such a way, that a 
battle must soon be fought; that he must hasten 
his journey, and be back at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, and at the same time adding to 
the responsibility of his duties at Boston. From 
the Indian he learned that as soon as old Mr. 
Hamilton found his daughter was gone, and 
run away, too, as he supposed, to form a match 
with a rebel officer, his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, and anger, were unbounded. There was 
no possible way of undeceiving him, and in a 
few hours his cottage was empty, and he gone, 
no one knew whither, under the full impression 
that his beloved child had deceived him, written 
what was false, and thrown herself away, if 
not to be ruined, to be degraded for life. After 


musing over the tidings awhile, Buel concluded, 


it could do no good to tell the news to Kate. 
It would worry her exceedingly, and he could 
see no possible benefit to accrue from it. Turn- 
ing to the Indian, he said, 

‘‘Cassiheeno, how came you on this pond, 
fishing?” 

‘‘Me come to road,—see no horses be gone 
‘long—no track. Me hungry, and find canoe, 
and spear in him. Besides, me ’fraid; was 
going spend all night on water.” 

‘‘Ah! and what was you afraid of?” 

‘* Me set out yesterday—run some miles, stop 
on hill and look back, and see Canada Indian 
on trail. He have gun. He tread soft. He 
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have girdle tight, so much run. Same Indian 
shoot me, when wounded before. He know] 
scout, and British officer give him much money 
get my scalp. He somewhere near now. May 
be shoot me any moment; no can help it.” 

‘IT hope better than that, my good felloy, 
But now you have done your errand, you must 
go back to the camp. There he can’t follow 
you. I will write a little letter to the Colonel, 
In the mean time, we will go back to the camp- 
fire, and say nothing about this, in the hearing 
of the young lady. When she gets fast asleep, 
and she is so tired she will sleep soundly, then 
we will take the horses, and ride over the 
mountain, towards Albany. Your enemy is 
probably between this and the mountain. He 
will thus lose your trail, and I will get back 
here before daylight, and start very early. 
What say you to that plan?” 

‘*He very good.” 

As they went back, the Indian said, ‘’Spose 
no make up any more fire., Let him all go 
out.” 

‘*O but I’m cold, and I am afraid Miss Kate 
will be so also.” 

With that he gathered the brands together, 
piled on more wood, and soon had a cheerful 
blaze. The light shot up among the tall trees, 
turning them into stately pillars, upholding a 
magnificent and interminable dome. All be- 
yond the immediate circle was intensely dark. 
The Indian sat down between the fire and the 
lake. Miss Hamilton was already in her nest, 
wrapped in the military cloak, and fast asleep. 
Buel was silent, thinking at the moment of the 
peril in which the Indian, so faithful to him 
and his country, now stood, when a bold 
whistle on the lake, and close at hand, was 
heard. Im an instant the Indian stood up 
straight, turning his face towards the water, 
and in another instant a gun was fired, and the 
Indian fell. Buel snatched his rifle, from which 
he seldom separated, and rushed down to the 
water’s edge. In the darkness of the night he 
could just see a canoe moving rapidly off upon 
the lake. A shriek from the poor girl, who 
had been suddenly awaked by the report of the 
| gun, recalled his thoughts, and he hastened 
| back to the wounded man. He then threw 4 





| quantity of dry wood upon the fire, by the 
light of which he hoped to examine the wound 


of the poor Indian. The blood was streaming 
| from his bosom, and a single look showed the 
young Lieutenant that the wound was a deadly 
one. Gently raising his head, and drawing 
aside his clothing, he applied the handkerchief 
which Kate had already dipped in the lake t 
the wound, and by pressing hard upon it, was 
enabled to keep the blood from coming out 
But the pale face, and the flagging limbs, 
showed plainly that little could be done. 
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‘‘Qh! how I wish there was a doctor, or even 
a house near, that we might have some aid for 
this faithful friend! Oh! must he die?” said 
Kate. «» 

«White Fawn sees that I must die. He 
Canada Indian. Me ’spect he kill me one day. 
He never tire on the trail.” 

It would have made a beautiful picture. 
The poor Indian lay on the ground at full 
iength, his head resting in the lap of Kate, his 
posom heaving with the effort to breathe, while 
the blood, despite the appliances, ever and 
anon, silently flowed from the breast, or rattled 
and gurgled within, at every breathing. Henry 
Buel bent over him as tenderly as a brother, 
wiping his brow, and frequently applying cold 
water to his lips, and washing his face with 
the same. The bright glare of the fire showed 
every change in his face. 


, 


‘‘Cassiheeno,’’ said he, in a tremulous voice, 
“you are badly wounded, and you know too 
much about gun-shot wounds, not to know that 
you are dangerously hurt, and I greatly fear, 
though I hope and pray differently, that you 
may die soon. I greatly fear’’— 


‘‘That me die any moment! Me know, ’fore 
sun rise—never see him face again, me dead. 
You good friend to me always, now want ask 
you questions which trouble me.” 

“Do so, dear Cassiheeno, and anything I 
can do for you now, or after you are gone, | 
will promise to do most faithfully.” 

“Well, you know me friend to Americans, 
me scout, fight, get wounded, and now be killed, 
‘cause friend to your people. Canada Indian 
say you all thief. Great while ago you come 
over great water. Indian then own all. White 
man take land. Indian move further off. Was 
that right? What say you? Me much troubled 
about it.’”’ 

“It is true, that we have got your lands and 
your rivers; but it is also true, that we paid 
you for them.”’ 

“That no seem pay. 


‘Spose now you be 
Boston. 


You buy him all for few dollar, and 
now you take great price for little piece—just 
80 much cow eat one morning. 


You no pay 
Indian so much! 


You no say that right?” 

“Cassiheeno, I want you to look straight, 
and have your eyes wide open. Do you re- 
member my meeting you one day with a dry 
root in your hand,—and what I said to you?” 

“Yes. You take him, look at him, ask me 
What do with him. Me say, going burn him. 
You say give him me, and I give you piece of 
tobacco. Me say yes, and sell him.” 

“Well, did I not give you all the root was 
Worth to you ?” 

“Yes, plenty much.” 


‘And how much do you suppose this beauti- 
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ful rifle is worth,—this—which you have often 
admired ?” 

‘Why, ’spose him worth fifty silver dollar.” 

‘Very well. Now the stock which you so 
much admire, was made of that root which you 
sold me for the tobacco. By adding a barrel, 
lock, trimmings, and working it, the root is 
now come to be worth fifty dollars. But when 
I bought it, I gave you all it was worth ut that 
time! Just so we, when we bought your lands, 
—gave you all they were worth. They were 
worth no more to you than any piece of hunt- 
ing ground. By our working on them, build- 
ing roads, and bridges, houses, and stores, and 
streets, like my rifle, they are now worth a 
great deal. You see it would be wrong to come 
to me now and demand that I pay you for the 
root all that my rifle is now worth. 
see that, Cassiheeno ?”’ 

‘*Yes, me see him plain now.” 

‘*How much did you get for that deer which 
you tamed, and sold at Boston last summer ?” 

‘¢Ten dollar.” 

‘‘What was he worth when wild, at the time 
you caught him ?” 

‘¢He worth nothing. 
mouthfuls tobacco.” 

‘*Very well. You see it is labour and skill 
bestowed on anything that makes it valuable. 
My fathers did not give the Indians much for 
their wild lands, because they were not worth 
much.” 

‘*Me see it all now—all plain. My eyes 
wide open—see straight. Thank God, no more 
wicked feeling come up in my heart about it. 
White man work like horse, and grow great— 
Indian no work, grow small.” 

‘‘If 1 am not right, my dear friend, it is un- 
intentional. I have answered you as. a. child 
would about a father, whom he knew to be 
honest and true-hearted. But now, Cassiheeno, 
there is a more important question which I 
wish to ask you.” 

‘*Me answer straight and plain and true.” 

“You are a dying man. Before the sun 
rises, you think you will be dead. I want to 
know where you think you will go then?” 

**What for you ask? You curiosity?” 

‘No. But as a Christian, and a believer in 
the Bible, I feel anxious about your spirit. 
Oh! why didn’t I talk with you about it before, 
when you were well! Do you know anything 
about Jesus Christ! Did you ever hear of 
mercy through him?” 

‘‘Me know much about that. Long, long 
time ago, me very young, go east of Albany 
to see Indians at Kaunaumeek (Nassau): In 
little log house, in green wood, live pale man, 
all ’lone—nobody but Indian near him. He 
send ten, twenty mile for bread. He look sick, 
but meet Indian, talk to them out of the Spirit- 


Don’t you 


Me sell him for two 
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Book, he pray with them. Make much prayer, 
and many times look on Indian, and say ‘ poor 
friends!’ and his eyes all run down with tears. 
Me stay many months, and learn much from 
him.” 

‘¢ But could he speak the Indian language ?” 

‘‘No; but he have young Indian, John Wau- 
waumpequunnaunt—who take what he say and 
make him into Indian.” 

‘¢ What can you remember about his teach- 
ing?” 

‘¢Remember Son of God came down to earth, 
look like man, he preach, make miracle, same 
as make sick man well, blind man see, broken- 
bone man jump up and run like deer. He die 
for sinner; white man sinner, Indian sinner. 
He in heaven now, and love poor sinner who 
pray to him with sorry for sin. He send good 
heart and spirit, make heart sick, and then 
well and glad with joy, and make sinner no 
want to sin any more.” 

‘¢ Have you been in the habit of praying, my 
friend ?” 

‘* Always; ever since be with pale white 
man.” 

‘¢ But how can the death of Jesus Christ save 
so many sinners?” 

*¢ Just same little piece gold buy very much 
thing. He worth so much more—He Son of 
God, He all good, He all beautiful.” 


‘*Do you feel that you shall go to Him when 
you die?” 

“Oh! yes. Me certain Jesus Christ no for- 
get poor Indian. Me never forget him one 
day. Me hope see Him, hope see pale mis- 
sionary-man, hope see John Wauwaumpequun- 
naunt ‘fore morning. Have no fear, inside 
eyes all open, inside heart all still and smooth 
like Lake Sanhellon, which you call ‘ The Beau- 
tiful.’ I very weak now, ’spose Canada Indian 
come get scalp now.” 

‘*No, not till he gets my life first, my dear 
brother !” 

‘‘Oh! thank you, thank you. Now put my 
hands on my breast, there, me never move 
again till angel-trumpet awake me. O Lord 
Jesus, pity poor ignorant and simple Indian! 
Make him white like snow, make him bright 
like sun, make him beautiful like rainbow, 
make him all good like thy own self, and let 
him live with thee for ever, so longer sun and 
moon shine.—Amen.” 


The tears of beautiful Kate fell fast upon the 
face of the dying man. She gently called him 
‘*brother,” but he could speak no longer. The 
young officer took his hand, but it was cold. 
The bosom heaved gently a few times and was 
still. Not a finger straightened or moved as 
his spirit left the body. 

** Who would have expected a poor Indian to 
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utter sentiments so sublime, and to die a death 
so beautiful!” said Kate. 

‘¢ He has been taught of heaven,” said Buel. 

When the morning light had returned, Kate 
came out of her bed of hemlock boughs, and 
found Buel sitting over the embers of the fire, 
not having dared to kindle it enough to create 
a light. 

‘* Are you able to ride, Miss Hamilton? | 
trust we shall find a house and some breakfast 
within a few miles.” 

‘Yes; but where is the body of our poor 
Indian friend ?” 

‘*T have taken care of that. I have deposited 
it where his bitterest foes cannot find it, to get 
his scalp.” 

‘¢ Buried him ?” 

‘*Yes; but so deep in the lake that no one 
will find the body. I do not believe I could 
myself find it in a week. I sewed him up in 
his own blanket, and then in birch bark, for a 
coffin ; I put in stones enough to sink and keep 
it down. The faithful creature will there sleep 
till the resurrection. We must go.” 

“You look tired, Henry!” 

‘“*T am; but it is not safe to remain here, 
even if my business were not most urgent.” 

Kate cast a mournful look on the beautiful 
lake, now turning to silver under the light of 
morning. The loon sent up his mournful cry 
—the only watcher left to guard the dead. 
The travellers mounted, and went onwards. 


A short time after the important battles 
which terminated in the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and which will render the name of 
Saratoga memorable for ever, just at evening, 
while the guns which were fired over the grave 
of the brave Fraser were booming over the 
valley of the Hudson, a solitary horseman was 
seen approaching the head-quarters of General 
Washington. His horse, jaded and drooping, 
showed that he had been hard ridden. The 
rider was pale and haggard, with one arm in a 
sling. His officer’s uniform was soiled and 
worn. The sentinel at the outpost hailed him, 
and delivered him over to the proper officer; 


“by whom, in turn, he was conducted to the 


tent of the Commander-in-chief. On dismount- 
ing, and entering, this great nobleman of na- 
ture arose and received him, in a kind tone of 
voice, though without a smile, and inquired if 
he had communications for him. 

‘‘ A despatch from General Gates, sir.” 

Washington hastily took the papers,—asked 
the messenger to be seated,—and in a moment 
was buried in their contents. As he read, his 
countenance lighted up, a smile played around 
his mouth, and once or twice it seemed as if 4 
tear would drop from his eyes. ; 

“You bring good, great, joyful news, 5I- 








Providence has indeed smiled upon our cause 
once more. The result, of all others, which 
at the present moment I could have desired. 
It will cheer and send courage and hope through 
the country. You must have ridden hard to 
reach me so quickly, sir.”’ 

‘«‘ My horse is much jaded, sir.” 

‘¢ And your arm ?” 

‘‘Was marked by an ugly customer from the 
enemy.” 

‘Ts it not painful ?” 

‘‘T am so much delighted, sir, to have the 
honour of bearing the despatch, and of seeing 
your face, sir, that I do not notice my pain— 
or not very much.” 

“Rest to-night, sir, and in the morning, with 
a fresh horse, I shall want you to return with 
communications. But, Major Buel”— 

‘Lieutenant Buel, sir, if you please. I have 
the honour to be Lieutenant’ — 

“Very well, sir, that will do for to-night. 
But the terms in which your General speaks of 
your services, in times past, as well as in the 
late battles are such, that when you call at 
my tent to-morrow morning, you will receive a 
commission as Major.” 

The young officer blushed and bowed, but 
was too much surprised to make any reply. 
Washington instantly saw the state of his mind, 
and at once entered into long and minute in- 
quiries as to the battles, their order, commence- 
ment, termination, and the like. He seemed 
to comprehend the whole at once. After a 
protracted conversation he said, ‘‘ Major, you 
must need rest, and your arm must need atten- 
tion. At sunrise to-morrow morning, all shall 
be ready for you.” Then calling an officer, he 
said, ‘‘Conduct Major Buel to his quarters. 
He is to rest undisturbed by company, and be 
ready for an early start: and as his horse is 
jaded, he will take Hawk-eye instead. Call in 
my aids,” 

With his commission, Major Buel returned to 
his own standard; but his arm was so shat- 
tered that it was soon apparent that he must 
either lose the limb, or leave the army for the 
present. The latter alternative was pressed 
upon him by his General, and with great reluc- 
tance he consented to receive a blank furlough, 
at a time when the hopes and the prospects of 
his country were becoming brighter and more 
sure of success. 

Once more the young Major found himself 
on the banks of the Piscataqua, in his own 
humble home, with his own kind sister to nurse 
him. He had time to look over the past, to 
recruit his strength, and to take care of his 
arm, which, owing to neglect, or want of proper 
Management, threatened to take its own time 
to get well. It must be told, too, that he con- 
tinued to have some conversations with Kate 
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Hamilton,—the same beautiful girl whom he 
had conducted out of the state of New York, 
and placed with his sister, till such a time as 
she could discover her father’s residence. By 
an unexpected legacy, Major Buel had come in 
possession of a pretty property, and for the 
times, was comparatively wealthy. One would 
think he might now have been contented and 
happy. But no! the fellow must tease Kate, 
and make her flutter and blush, and declare 
that she never could think of it without her 
father’s knowledge and blessing, till, in order 
to have the right to be near him, and nurse 
him, she did consent—to marry him! How can 
it be wondered at? She knew not that she 
had a father or a friend in the world. They 
took a house, and a happy home it was. 

For three years subsequent to their mar- 
riage, Major Buel was the Government Agent 
for the troops and forts in that region, and had 
spared no time or expense in trying to discover 
the father of his wife, if, indeed, he was living; 
but allin vain. He had written in all direc- 
tions, and inquired of every Indian whom he 
met. They had about given up all search, 
when, meeting with a Mic-Mac Indian, the 
Major received information that excited at- 
tention. 


‘*My dear,” said he to his wife, ‘I beg you 
will not have your expectations too much raised ; 
but Keelo, a Mic-Mac, has described a man 
who, as I hope, may prove to be your father.” 

‘*Oh! that it may be as I wish and pray!” 
and the tears fell fast. ‘‘I must go with you 
in the search, and so must Annette.” 


‘* Annette! why, it is far off through the 
deep, howling wilderness! You would not take 
our child, but two years old, through these 
perils ?” 

‘‘T can surely go where my husband can go; 
and he is too good a woodsman to let either of 
us suffer. We may need—or I may need—the 
child as a mediator, should we even find my 
father.” 

The Major was nonplussed. But like all 
good husbands, he soon saw something wise 
in the plan of his wife, and concluded to do as 
she said. 





The Miramichi, in the province of New 
Brunswick, is a noble river, heading far up 
the forest, where none but the hunter’s foot 
had ever trod. The tall pines that lined its 
banks were untouched by the feller’s axe, and 
lifted themselves up to a magnificent height. 
Far up among these pines, by itself alone, 
stood a cottage—as if declining all intercourse 
with men. Its only inhabitant was an aged 
man, who lived solitarily enough. It was plain 
that he had means enough, for the forest-men 
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brought for his use furniture and luxuries , ‘‘Father!’’ What was his amazement! There 
to which they were strangers. The old man | stood a little girl, resting her beautiful head 
seemed to hold little or no intercourse with the | on his knee, in all the confidence and loveliness 
world. His amusement was in reading a fine | of childhood—the very image of Kate! And 
collection of books, and now and then in taking | there knelt Kate herself, with her hands on his 
a fine salmon from the river, on whose banks | arm and shoulder, while a fine-looking man 
his dwelling stood, or shooting a deer as he | stood near to support her! Convulsively he 
came into his little clover-field back of his | clenched his fist, and turned away his head, 
house. The forest-men said he had been there | Oh! that was the child who had deceived him, 
some years, but nobody seemed to know any- | as he thought, and ran off and married a rebel 
thing about him. soldier! And that was the man who had in- 

The old man kept his house, garden, and | flicted a wound so cruel! But, though he 
premises very neat. Every day he would go | averted his face, and shut his fist, the father 
out and take exercise, and then sit down and | struggled hard. He did not repel the dear 
read, or live over the past, and have the reve- | little Annette. He did not shake off his child! 
ries of age—what he might, and would do, if| He said not a word; but when his daughter 
he could be young again. At his window was | could command herself so as to relate the whole 
a beautiful rose-bush in full blossom, and the | circumstances of her departure, of her mar- 


inside of the cottage was tastefully arranged. 
One day he sat down to his books, and, after 
reading for a time, he fell asleep and dreamed. 
He was carried back for years, to the time 
when Kate was a bright little child, and danced 
around him like a sunbeam in his dwelling. 


riage, and of her history, the tears fell fast and 
scalding. He clasped his daughter to his heart, 
and, sobbing like a child, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my 
child! my child! what a long dream of sorrow 
I have had! I have prayed often and much, 
that my sorrows might do me good, but never 


He dreamed that she stood before him in all | expected to have them turned into joy! What 
the joyousness of childhood, making her ring- | sorrows came on me on your DeParTuRE—” 
ing notes to thrill upon his heartstrings. He ‘*Yes, dear father; but what joys will fol- 
awoke—for he heard her utter the name of! low—Tur Return!” 





THE ERECTION OF ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL 
AT VIENNA. 


AN AUSTRIAN LEGEND. 
BY Cc. B. BURKHARDT.. 
AUTHOR OF “ FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS OF MANY NATIONS,” ETC. 


Ir was long past midnight. Alone in his , universe would recall him from his earthly 
silent chamber sat the old master Octavian | labours. 


Falkner, busily engaged upon draughts and | 


plans ; the councilmen of the city of Vienna” 


had entrusted a most important and difficult 
work to his skill,—the building of St. Stephen’s | 


Thus he had already passed many a night in 
thought and study, had drawn many 4 
plan, but had still found none to satisfy the 
elevated ideas of grandeur which possessed his 


Cathedral. Falkner was known near and far | soul, And even now, when the first gray daw? 
as the most skilful of architects, and many aj of day peeped through his window, and 
town and city owed much of its splendour and | his lamp flickered dimly, Master Falkner stil! 
beauty to his taste and talent; but this time | held in his hand the drawing-pencil with 
he could hit upon no plan that satisfied his which he had already sketched so many plans, 
ambition. It was his wish and desire to make | only to reject them all again. 

this, his last work, a building truly worthy to| A gentle knock was now heard at the door, 
be called the house of the Lord, a fit temple | and a young man, strongly and well built, but 
for the worship of the Most High; for Falkner | of exceeding personal beauty and gentleness of 
was already mach advanced in years, and had | features, entered the room. Respectfully he 
daily to expect that the great Architect of the | bowed, holding his black velvet cap in his 
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hand, as he asked in a sonorous and gentle 
voice, ‘‘Whether Master Falkner wanted a 
workman?” 

The old man’s penetrating look rested for a 
long time upon the youth; it seemed strange 
that a workman should come to seek employ 
at so early an hour—but the longer the master | 
looked upon his visiter, the more he felt favour- 
ably inclined towards him ; and suddenly a new 
light seemed to dawn upon his senses—the plan 
which, so long, he had sought in vain, was at 
once clearly and firmly impressed upon his 
soul. The whole grand structure of the Ca- 
thedral was before his mind’s eye, and quickly, 
with firm and experienced hand, he sketched | 
the single sections of the magnificent plan. 
As, with a happy face and thankful heart, 
he overlooked the whole, he again perceived | 
the stranger, who still stood at a respectful dis- | 
tance modestly awaiting a reply. 

“Thou art most’ welcome,” exclaimed the | 
master, proffering his hand; ‘‘ your appearance | 
was well-timed, and now you shall steadily | 
assist me at this building, the plan of which | 
became clear and distinct to my mind the in- | 
stant 1 beheld you. And should my strength 
fail me before my great plan is accomplished, | 
you shall finish the edifice in my stead, for you | 
seem to have appeared to me like a messenger | 
from my Lord and Master, to whose honour 
and glory I have already built many a temple, 
and am now about to build the last. Enough, 
we shall remain together.” 

The youth shook hands with the old master, | 
to confirm the bargain, and that day the foun- 
dation of St. Stephen’s Cathedral was laid, 
Everywhere was Angelo— for that, was the | 
name of the strange workman—at, hand, in 
every place was he ready with advice. and 
counsel, and although the old master had not 
communicated his plans to him, yet he seemed | 
to know every line of his design, to the most 
minute particulars; for wherever old Falkner 
could not be present.and direct the building 
himself, Angelo did so in his stead, and. the 
master was often no little astonished, when he 
came and found his plans executed even with- 
out his own direction. 

Besides Angelo, there were of course a great 
humber of other strange workmen employed at 
the building; all of these were much attached 
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The foreman, whose name was Piedro, was a 
man of most repulsive personal appearance ; 
his hair and beard were coarse and red, his 
small gray eyes lay deep beneath a sharply 
projecting forehead, and the malicious expres- 
sion of his ugly face was positively fiendish. 
The master himself could gain no proper confi- 
dence in this man, and would much rather 
have confided the supervision of his workmen 
and apprentices to Angelo, if the latter had 
only been a little older, 

Piedro observed this well, and from that 
hour persecuted the young man with all the 
hatred and envy of his nature. Wherever he 
could injure him, or could balk his good in- 
tentions, he never missed a chance, and never 


‘failed to excite the ill feelings of his fellow- 


workmen against Angelo. 

One morning, whilst Angelo, with many 
others, was working upon a staging at some 
distance from the foreman, he observed that 
the staging was but slightly secured, and in 
danger of breaking down. As the erection 
and supervision of the stagings was solely the 
business of the foreman, Angelo called the 
workmen down from their dangerous position. 
and went to Piedro to call his attention to the 
fault in the staging. When he arrived at the 
place where the foreman was working with 
about twenty men, he overheard the following 
conversation. 

‘¢ But why,” began Piedro, ‘‘should the good 
city of Vienna erect such a costly building? 
Are there not churches enough already with- 
out this, and is it not a waste of time and 
money to build one so very magnificent as 
this? In olden times they had no churches at 
all, and people were no worse then than now; 
on the contrary, they were richer and happier, 
because they did not feed a pack of lazy par- 
sons and priests upon the fruits of their indus- 
try, nor build stone churches with them. We 
are positive fools to work with so much indus- 
try and ‘energy upon this’ building! What, 
after all,;is the difference whether it is com- 
pleted one year sooner or later? Let us take 
it easy, boys.”’ 

‘¢ Piedro speaks! wisely,” commenced ano- 
ther. ‘*The large sums of money which are 
expended:on this building might help the poor 
of the good city of Vienna out of all sorts. of 


to Angelo, and a friendly word from him would | trouble.and need. |, And that would be serving 
at all times induce them to work,,cheerfully | the Lord much better, and im a more reasona- 
even beyond the working hours. For the old | ble way, than:by building expensive churches. 
master, who feared that he would not liye. to | Come, let,us haye a holiday for to-day.” 


see the completion of his work, hurried them, | 


and his. young friend aided his endeavours. 
By these means the affection of Octavian Falk- 
her towards Angelo increased daily, and often 
he confided to his skill the execution of a task 
such as is usually only given to the foreman. 


‘‘L know,” said a third, ‘‘that building is 
necessary ; for how else should.we get work and 
|the means, of living?; but. why should they 
always build churches, where painters and 
'sculptors always get as much, or even more 
"money than we?, Why don’t they build fine 
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houses and manufactories? I say we are fools 
if we work a bit more at this building than our 
regular hours.” 

‘*But our master says that this building is 
to the greater honour and glory of God,” ob- 
served a fourth; ‘‘and Angelo says, that a 
true man takes more pleasure and delight in 
seeing his work well and nicely done, than in 
the wages he receives for it.” 

‘«¢ Angelo is a greenhorn, who has bewildered 
your senses with his fantastic ideas!” growled 
Piedro, at the moment when the subject of his 
remark joined the group. 


‘‘It is not well, Piedro,” said Angelo, in a 
quiet and modest tone, ‘‘to dampen the energy 
and industry of the workmen by such speeches 
as yours. How Master Falkner would grieve 
to hear you speak thus, for the desire to see 
the edifice quickly completed gives him no rest, 
neither night or day. He is an old man, and 
his days are numbered; for love of him, my 
friends, if you will not for the glory of your 
Great Master in heaven, be industrious and 
persevering in your work.” 


‘** Angelo is right, and we have spoken very 
wrongly and stupidly just now,” said a young 
workman, as, with a blush of shame upon his 
cheeks, he resumed his labour. Most of the 


other workmen followed his example, with the 


exception of Piedro, who gruffly exclaimed, 
‘*Hold your tongue, and keep your wisdom to 
yourself, or else run and carry tales to the 
master, and tell him what you have been lis- 
tening to.” 


“I do not wish to answer your unjust 
speech,” replied Angelo, ‘‘but only wish you 
to come with me, for the staging upon which 
we are to work threatens to break down.” 

The foreman muttered a curse between his 
teeth, and his furious look rested upon the 
youth, who silently walked before him. He 
had maliciously laid the plan to kill or disable 
Angelo for a long time; as he knew that the 
latter was always the first to mount and 
examine a staging, he had purposely con- 
structed it badly. For he hated Angelo, and 
hoped easily to seduce all the labourers to his 
evil ways, if Angelo, in whom they all had con- 
fidence, and whom they loved, was no longer 
among them. 

Angelo did not speak to his master of what 
had happened, but kept quietly on in his correct 
course. By his indefatigable industry and his 
friendly admonitions, he advanced the edifice 
as much as possible, and foiled every bad in- 
tention of the foreman. 

One evening Angelo lay restlessly upon his 
couch; the building of the cathedral had ad- 
vanced as far as the erection of the steeple, 
and Angelo, who lived in alittle attic room very 


near by, felt a desire to look at the beautiful 
structure. He dressed himself and looked out 
of the window, for the moon shone clear and 
bright. He had not looked long at the un- 
finished steeple, when he thought he saw a 
figure moving about among the boards and 
rafters of a high staging. 

‘**Can Piedro again be working mischief?” he 
said to himself. ‘‘I must at once see what this 
means.” 

Hastily he drew his cloak around him, left 
the house, and as he well knew every nook and 
corner of that large building, he soon reached 
a place whence he could overlook the steeple, 
He was not mistaken ; upon the highest staging 
stood the foreman; Angelo at once recognised 
his short, broad-shouldered figure. 

‘*What can he be doing up there so late as 
this?” thought Angelo; ‘‘surely he did not 
ascend that place at midnight from love for the 
master or anxiety for the edifice.” 

Cautiously he approached the staging upon 
which he had seen Piedro a moment before ; the 
latter, however, had disappeared, and no one 
was upon the staging. But scarcely had An- 
gelo set his foot upon it, when with a fearful 
crash it broke down, and the youth was preci- 
pitated down that fearful height. In falling, 
Angelo saw the figure of the wicked foreman 
standing securely upon one of the rafters; but 
that figure was twice as large as the living 
Piedro, and a fiery red apron was wrapped like 
a cloak around his shoulders, and upon his red 
hat he wore a black cock-plume. 

The noise of the falling staging quickly awoke 
all the neighbours, and soon people were at 
hand to extricate Angelo from the ruins. Master 
Falkner too appeared, and was greatly dis- 
tressed at -the idea that evil had befallen his 
young friend; but, wonderful to relate, the 
latter had not received the least injury. He 
had fallen upon a pile of straw mattresses, 
which lay on the lowest staging, and which 
had been used the day before, to protect sta- 
tuary and stone basso-relief work against in- 
jury on hoisting. On the following day already, 
he again appeared at his work, although his 
escape from injury was looked upon by all as 
a great miracle; the foreman, however, had 
disappeared that night, and was never agail 
seen or heard from afterwards. 

On one bright day, not long after the occur- 
rence of the above events, the city of Vienns 
exhibited signs of great excitement and com- 
motion. From every part of the empire, princes, 
nobles, and brave knights, fair ladies, yeomen 
and their wives and children, had come t0 
Vienna to see the magnificent structure of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, which was now completed, 
and which the Pope himself was to dedicate 02 





this day. From every spire in the city, deep- 
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toned bells called the Christian people to the 
solemn ceremony, and few who could possibly 
come there, stayed away. 

Only the master, whose mind had created 
this splendid edifice, the pride and glory of his 
old age, only he lay sick and exhausted upon 
his couch, and whilst thousands repaired to 
the cathedral, he alone had to remain behind. 
Since the day when the evergreen wreath had 
been placed by the workmen upon the finished 
steeple, he had not been able to leave his house. 
As he heard the solemn and deep call of the 
bells, as he even heard the sound of the chorals 
through the lonely stillness around him, he | 
folded his weary hands across his breast, and | 
said sadly : | 

“Then I am not permitted to see that edi- | 
fice completed; the house that I build for the 
honour and glory of my Father in Heaven! I 
am not permitted to kneel and pray among my | 
fellow-men, and there to thank the Almighty | 
for the strength he gave me to complete my | 
last work,—for I feel it, that my earthly labour | 
isnow atanend! Oh it is a hard, sad fate, | 
but I will not murmur against the will of my : 
Creator.” 

And he lay quietly and suffering, but from | 
his sunken eyes bitter tears course slowly down | 
his pale cheeks. Suddenly, even as in that | 
night when he found the plan for his edifice, | 
the door opened and Angelo entered ; his figure 
appeared to the old master’s eyes taller and | 
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nobler than ever before, and his face had a 
bright transparent appearance. He approached 
the sick-bed, and with a voice, soft and gentle, 
but whose tones directly spoke to the heart, he 
said, 

‘‘ Arise, your faith will help you, and the 
rich fount of God’s mercy will again make you 
young and strong. I will conduct you to the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen’s which you have 
built.” 

And suddenly the old master feels a wonderful 
strength; he feels that he again has the use of 
stiffened and lame limbs; he rises in his bed, 
his eye is again clear, his foot strong, and he 
takes the hand of the youth, who conducts him 
to the open portal of the cathedral. 

There the congregation is kneeling, while 
solemn chorals are heard from the deep-toned 
organ; and Master Falkner as he beholds the 
perfect beauty of his work, sinks upon his 
knees, and in pious inspiration exclaims: 

‘‘Thou hast done this, oh Lord, my Father, 
and I have been but an humble instrument in 
Thy hands; but now I will gladly die, since my 
eyes have been thus blessed.” 

Again he folded his hands across his breast, 
a blissful smile played upon his lips, and he 
sank dead on the ground. Those who stood 
around him, saw a handsome youth resem- 
bling Angelo, but standing in a halo of light, 
bend over the dead master, then ascend like a 
cloud of incense and melt into air. 





THE EDITOR'S TABLE 


Is modelled after the city of its birth, being made up 
entirely of rectangles and plane surfaces. It is, to speak 
geometrically, a rectangular parallelegram, five feet long 
by three and a half wide, and standing just two feet four 
inches from the floor. The plane superficies, thus de- 
scribed, is of black walnut, covered with cloth, and un- | 
encumbered except with the ordinary writing implements 
standing in the centre;—for however lit(t)er-ary it may 
seem to have a table strewn with books and periodicals 
and rolls of MSS., yet in truth the “Editor,” like the 
gladiator, wants nothing so much as a clear field. He 
may have a lounge on one side of the sanctum for a friend 
who calls tochat. He may have his shelves well laden with 
books. He may have his closet, with pigeon-holes unnum- 
bered, where in well-assorted rows the “prose and poetry” 
of honoured contributors await their turn, in the various 
stages between receipt, acceptance, printing, and publica- 
tion. He may even indulge in the mystery of drawers in 
his table, one, say, to hold his paper, another his portfolio, 
another his unanswered letters, another his manuscripts 
not yet disposed of. But “the table” itself must be clear 
of all obstructions. What oceans of elbow-room does it 
not give? How its rectangles help to detect every defi- | 
clent or hypermeter syllable in the “verses” so often | 
laid out upon it for dissection? How its dead level har- 
monizes with but too many of the articles spread out 
there for examination? When a new book is to be criti- 
cised, what immense facilities for inspecting it, near by or 
at a distance, inside and outside, title-page and binding, 





paper and typography, letter-press and embellishments 
—and all the varied lights and shadows of literary ex- 
cellence ! 





Will some of our poetical correspondents give us a 
translation of Lamartine’s Impromptu? 





Will the ingenious author of the response to Du Solle’s 
Poet-Martyr have the goodness to communicate her name ? 





GEORGE R. GRAHAM. 


It is with much gratification that we are enabled to 
welcome back our friend George R. Graham, Esq., to his 
old position in the Magazine which has always borne his 
name. To know him intimately is to esteem him, and 
none have had better opportunities of appreciating his 
worth than we. The business relations of the publishers 
of Sartain’s Magazine with him, commenced as long as 
ten years ago, one in the capacity of artist, and the other 
as confidential clerk, and this continued uninterruptedly 
during the whole of his triumphant career as Proprietor 
and Editor of “Graham’s Magazine.” Changes of fortune 
had severed his connexion with it as to ownership some 
time before the commencement of our own very successful 
enterprise, and the editorship was largely shared by other 
hands; but now it is again emphatically “ Graham’s Maga- 
zine,” and it is in cordial sincerity we say to him “God 


, Speed.” 
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Fig. 1. 


EVENING DRESS. 





Figure 1. Evening dress.—The coiffure here is extremely 
pretty and very simple. It consisis of a small ostrich | 
feather on each side, connected by a wreath of foliage of | 
green velvet, each leaf being edged with silver. Hair in | 
plain bandeaux. Robe of tulle with two skirts, the lower | 
of tulle de Lyons, trimmed with nine rows of narrow | 
blonde; the second skirt is of tulle-illusion, cut in waves | EVENING DRESS. 
around the edge, and trimmed with seven rows of blonde, 


set on very full and following the outline. The bouquet only to a little more than one half the length of the face, 
de jupe placed at the side is composed of foliage like that | and finished out with a band of black frizzed feathers. 
of the coiffure. Corsage with berthe-chale and covered with | Upon the left side of the bonnet is a crescent, formed of 
narrow blondes. Four rows of similar blonde form the | black satin riband arranged in numerous small folds 
sleeves. | placed close one over the other. The crown is rounded 

Figure 2. Evening dress.—Cap of rich lace ornamented behind. The cape is of black satin lined with white; the 
with flowers and enveloping the back part of the head. | brides also are white.. Redingote of green satin dépolt. 
Rose of taffetas broch¢, rose, white, and in the foliage | Corsage high and close-fitting, and trimmed with eleven 
green. Skirt without trimming. Corsage high behind | rows of lace de laine forming a V. The upper four rows 
and upon the shoulders, and cut low and square in front. | extend to the seam upon the shoulder, but the others, 
The general tendency of dress is very much toward this | seven in number, diminish in length gradually to the 
style of corsage. Trimmed around the edge with rather | waist. Round the neck is a narrow edging of white lace. 
wide lace. Sleeves demi-long. and finished with two rows | Upon the skirt is an apron-like trimming of the same 
of lace similar to that on the corsage. | material, narrow at the top, but quite wide at the bottom. 

Ficure 3. Toilette de ville—Bonnet of black beaver, lined | The arrangement of the lace in this trimming is 21248) 
with white satin disposed in folds, and extending forward | something in the shape of an M. All these laces are ® 
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Fia. 3. 
TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


little gathered, and extend one over the other. Sleeves a 
little short, and finished with five rows of the lace de 
laine. White puffing under-sleeves, 

Figure 4. Ball Toilette—Front hair in rounded puffing 
bandeaux. Upon the head, a little in the Marie Stuart 
style, is a fillet of foliage, and at the side, pink flowers, in 
velvet, with long branches, slender and flexible, falling 
upon the shoulders. The back hair is enclosed in a little 
coif composed of foliage, arranged upon purl. This coif 
or.cap has the form of a crown with the several crossings 
of the foliage. 

Dress of white taffetas. Corsage cut lower in front than 
at the shoulders, trimmed with a berthe of white blonde, 
in dents. This berthe is formed thus:—starting from the 
tight shoulder, a row of the blonde passes round behind to 
the left shoulder, where it underlies a similar row starting 
thence, and, diminishing gradually in width across the 
front, comes to a point at the right shoulder. This berthe 
has very little fulness elsewhere than at the shoulders: it 
is trimmed at the top with flowers, like those of the 
coiffure, forming little bouquets at the shoulders, and a 
tow diminishing thence to the front. 

The three very light overskirts of white tulle have each 
&heavy hem. The first, starting from the waist, descends 
en biais, and, passing entirely round, comes up on the 
other side near the starting point. The second and third 
follow the same arrangement. Being transparent, they 
are seen one over the other. Upon the right side are five 
bouquets corresponding in character with the other flowers. 
The form of these bouquets is peculiar; each has a head 
of flowers, and two branches of foliage placed right and 
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BALL DRESS, 


left, at am oblique angle with each other, one being much 
the longer. They are arranged so that the longer of these 
branches alternately extends towards the right and left, 
following the course ofa hem. These ornaments are very 
beautiful and tasteful, the light,’ flowing, and delicate 
character of the foliage and flowers counteracting the 
effect of ‘their profusion. 


The prevailing fancy for rich fabrics causes stuffs bro- 
chées to be worn later than usual this spring: Many 
robes prepared in Paris, and intended to be worn very 
late in the season, are of taffetas lightly broché, some on 
turtle-coloured ground with white figures, some gray 
with white figures, some blue with black figures, and 
others with blended blue and green ground with figures 
green and white. 

For trimming on robes in the spring, narrow lace 
matching the stuff is much in yogue, placed before in 
many rows and much gathered or turned in spirals. 
Dresses are made shorter in front than formerly, and, 
consequently, slippers take the place of boots. 

For full evening dress of young persons the following 
are admired. First: Wreath of red currants and change- 
able foliage, falling almost to the shoulders. Robe of 
white taffetas with two plain jupes; berthe cut sloping 
upon the shoulders and bordered before with a ruche of 
riband. Corsage bouquet like the coiffure, with long light 
foliage falling even to the waist. Second; Coiffure of 
heath-flowers disposed in a little puff, placed upon the top 
of the head; front hair turned back a la Valois. _ Robe of 
rose tulle with two skirts upon an underskirt of satin, 
each skirt with five or six rather wide plaits. Corsage 
bouquet of heath with large loose branches. 
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BRACKETT’S WRECK. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


We believe thatall arbitrary divisions of mankind ac- 
cording to their intellectual characteristics, are generally 
conceded to be absurdities. The political utilitarian, who 
sees in his fellow-beings merely the productive and non- 
productive, or who balances the growers of corn and wool 
against the fruges consumere nati, would be at issue with 
the scholar, who confidently classifies them as the ignorant 
or the enlightened. The advocates of faith and morals 
would be prone to adopt a very different standard from 
that of the Mephistophelian cosmopolite, whose analysis 
of human nature simply results in the comparison of 
anvil to hammer, wolf to lamb, or cheater to cheated, the 
latter, indeed, being akin in absurdity to the unfortunate 
being who, struck by the hypocrisy of this world, divided 
its inhabitants into “the found out” and the “ not found 
out;” or the Lynn sutor who recognised only the shoe- 
making and non-shoemaking units of humanity. 

But though such classifications can never be established 
for mankind at large, we must yet assert that they are 
absolutely true and necessary when applied to those sub- 
divisions of actors or thinkers created by their mental 
tastes or necessities. In a one-sided point of view, the 
divisions of the utilitarian or scholar are founded in sense 
and justice, and no rational mind will cavil at them. 

And if there be a branch of intellectual effort eminently 
capable of such a separation, it is that of criticism, or the 
appreciation and judgment of excellence in literature and 


art. As long as Nature shall abstain from creating men r 


entirely free from prejudice, or equal in mental abilities, 
so long will there exist in criticism those positive and 
negative divisions of judges, whose appreciation of merit 
is determined on the one hand, by the existence or non- 
existence of faults and defects, and on the other, by the 
excellencies which a work presents. 

To this classification the reader, whose eclecticism has 
not been pushed to extremes, will probably assent, adding 
in his own mind,—“ And the part of a truly wise man is 
to side with neither, but to strive to find the juste milieu 
between!” To which we reply,—“ By no means: examine 
the system more closely, and you will be convinced that 
he whose judgment is influenced rather by the excellen- 
cies than the defects of a work, and who criticises that 
which was created expressly for admiration by the degree 
of admiration which it excites, is infinitely nearer the 


| truth than the poor carper, who, incapable of the effort of 
| appreciation, lazily catches at real or imagined blemishes, 
and cries, ‘It is nothing! ” 
| The fault-finder sees nothing—knows nothing beyond 
| his own limited range. His puddle is always the ocean— 
_ his sty the universe. But the admirer, the appreciator, 
includes him, with all his knowledge—all his philosophy 
| —in a very small corner of his own sphere, and even 
admits as useful truth all of his remarks and all his ob- 
servations—barring only the conclusion and application. 

This is the inevitable classification to which we are 
led. if we adopt with Quatremére de Quincy the principle 
of excellence in kind, as the true standard of every work 
of art, which is, in fact, simply a requisition that the 
work be judged, not according to our tastes or distastes— 
to our fondness for the romantic, material, or spiritual— 
but that it be executed according to the subject, with all the 
perfection of which the artist is capable. 

But it may be asked,—“ Are we then to shut our eyes 
to every defect, however glaring, and blindly open the 
path to conceited ignorance of every description, condi- 
tioning only that it bring a few pearls in its pack of trash?” 
By no means :—certainly not. There are two descriptions 
of fault (apart from understood offences against morals 
and religion), against which the critic is bound to declare 
war to the knife—to follow with the fire of ridicule and 
the sword of severity, and to give, as he would assuredly 
receive, no quarter. And these faults may all be summed 
up in three words:—Mannerism, and Mechanical defi- 
ciency. The latter of these may always be cured by 
industry; the former, when not proceeding from absolute 
idiocy, insanity, or incurable narrow-mindedness, by 4 
change of style, subject, or thought. If the reader be 
disposed to consider these remedies as in some wise iden- 
‘tical, we for one are in no ways inclined to differ with him. 

But a work of art is not to be absolutely condemned— 
as very many are inclined to think—even when disgraced 
by mechanical defects, or even by mannerism, provided 
always that these do not predominate. There are gross 
defects in the anatomy and drapery of the early Gothic 
masters—there are mannerism and affectation, even to the 
top of the measure, in the paintings of Vanderwerff and 
Greuze, or the sculptures of Bernini; and yet these will 
always find places in galleries, or admirers—and justly 50, 
as long as Genius, in spite of the trammels with which 
ignorance and circumstances have loaded it, can make 
itself felt. But for their mmtTators—those who, in spite 
of better lights, blindly persist in copying even their 
defects, our only cry should be—“ Away with them!”—if 
not into outer darkness, at least back to the school, the 
lecture-room, and the atelier, until they are capable, in 
some way, of feeling God and appreciating nature. 

It is chiefly to modern works of art that the principle 
of excellence in kind should be applied in all its rigour. 
We know the earlier masters, we understand or feel the 
influences and circumstances which inspired them. His- 
tory and biography have made them, with their times, 
clear to us. But how are we to judge of the productions 
of this complex and confused age, which understands all 
things save itself? How are we to know whether a Greek 
Slave is the genuine result of the naturalism of the nine 
teenth century, or a subject masked in imitations of the 
classic day? To which we reply, that we know of no better 
criterion than that already given. ; 

It may be objected by the ignorant and unreflecting, 
this is a principle easier of enunciation than of applica 
tion. To which we reply that we are acquainted with no 
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rule which will enable those unfamiliar with art to appre- 
ciate it in all its details. He who would know Homer or 
Dante must study them in the original, and not by means 
of translations or garbled extracts. He who would fully 
understand the romance and beauty of a Doric temple or of 
a Gothic cathedral, would not act unwisely in first learn- 
ing, not only a little architecture, but somewhat of history 
and romantic literature to boot. To which some one 
cries, —“ But must we then turn our brains to encyclopex- 
dias, before we can be permitted to admire aught in art or 
literature?” By no means;—admire—feel—live in the 
beautiful as much—as far as you can. It was chiefly to 
gratify this sense that such works were produced. But if 
you will criticise—teach—FiInD FAULT—then I say, first go 
learn your trade. 

There is a certain old-fashioned style of French and 
English criticism—would that it were in every sense old- 
fashioned and extinct—which regards the employment of 
certain vapid words and phrases, as the Shibboleth, by 
which a knowledge of Art was established among the ele- 
gant initiated. This was the dialect of the Dilettanti—a 
sect which we are happy to say has partially died off in 
France,—almost entirely so in Germany,—but which un- 
fortunately still exhibits a tenacious vitality in certain 
other parts of the world. The following sentence, inspired 
by a Venus of Titian, and uttered, we presume, by one of 
its adepti, was recently furnished us by a friend. 

“Titian! Titian! !—truly Tit1an!!! The face is beau- 
tiful—the form majestic,—and the embonpoint sufficiently 
recherché, to satisfy the most fastidious connoisseur !” 

We will appeal to those familiar with the literature of 
the present day, and demand if this be not fairly in the 
vein and style of nine tenths of the criticism with which 
we are deluged by foreign tourists, and many others who, 
ignorant of the principles, and unstudied in the theory or 
history of Art, strive, by words and cant phrases, to 
impose upon others their knowledge, or rather igno- 
rance of all thereto relating. Truth is great and must 
prevail, but would that this rubbish were cleared from 
her track! 

There is at present in Philadelphia a group entitled 
“Tue WRECK,” by Mr. E. A. Brackett of Boston, now in 
plaster, but shortly to be immortalized in marble — 
& work, we venture to assert, so remarkable in its 
originality, that were it even bristling with defects, we 
should deem it worthy of comment and preservation, as a 
memorial of that which future ages will probably regard 
as a very peculiar “moment” in the history of intellectual 
progress—we mean the American and English art of our 
present century. And we have deemed the preceding re- 
marks no inappropriate introduction to a notice of this 
group, as we desire to apply to it with all possible strict- 
hess, the test of excellence in kind. 

The Wreck represents the dead bodies of a young 
mother and her infant, as they may be supposed to ap- 
pear immediately after the extinction of the vital spark— 
& subject, be it borne in mind, capable of a wide range of 
thought—of stirring up in different minds extremely 
varied trains of thought—of gentle melancholy, intensely 
Painful, or highly beautiful associations, and consequent- 
ly permitting a wide range in the sphere of representation 
~4 subject, moreover, which could not fail to interest the 
majority, though ever so lamely treated, and against 
Whose first impression we should, in a certain sense, care- 
fully guard, lest the “ idea,” or “‘motive,” should obscure 
our appreciation and judgment. 

We may be permitted to remark, en passant, that the 
amateur in art cannot guard too strictly against the in- 
fluence which an attractive idea or subject is apt to exert, 
when ever go wretchedly handled. We have more than 
p 4 nee works of the least possible merit acquire both for 
2 erty and their manufacturer a high reputation, 

mply because an attractive or popular subject formed 
sir theme. More than one opera owes its success with 

e multitude quite as much to the plot and other melo-dra- 
a: me aye as to the merit of the music; and the 

story of art is lamentably full of instances where 
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even good critics have been blinded by prejudice, or led 
away by popular opinion into views which their better 
judgment would assuredly have condemned. That this 
is natural no one will deny, but it is also true, as has 
been remarked, that all which is natural is not in every 
instance equally creditable. Objects which recall touch- 
ing associations, or, as Kugler remarks, suggest those 
ideas which we would not willingly impart to every one, 
will naturally interest even the strictest critic, and induce 
him to gaze with a lenient eye upon the worst faults of 
execution. The true ground upon which this rests is the 
abuse of the romantic principle, and it has occasionally 
done quite as much to retard the progress of art as the 
vilest mannerism. 

But to return to Mr. Brackett’s Group. We have re- 
marked that it embodies a subject capable of a great 
variety of development, a subject, indeed, which may be 
treated according to the tendency of the artist, in every 
method, and involving every characteristic from the low- 
est materialism to the most refined and elevating spiri- 
tuality. Yet as a subject of art in itself, divested as far 
as possible of extraneous attribute, we are convinced that 
the pathetic, as far as compatible with the awful dream- 
like mystery of death, should be its leading characteristic 
or predominant motive. And in insisting upon an absence 
of varied attribute and detail, the reader will understand 
that by pathetic we by no means imply that theatrical, sen- 
timental quality which obtains so largely in the French 
school, and which has transmuted into trash numbers of 
otherwise excellent productions of French art. 

But simple as the correct and natural mode of carrying 
out this idea appears, we doubt whether one artist in 
twenty would hit upon it. We have heard a celebrated 
Professor of Natural Philosophy remark, that as long as 
a road to false theory and error remained open, though 
never so carefully hidden, men never failed to follow it 
in preference to the right way, which (unaccountably 
enough) is generally the very last discovered, though 
staring them all the while in full view. Goéthe has in- 
deed remarked on this very subject of the Pathetic in Art, 
that “It has been the usual fate of artists to blunder in 
their choice of subjects of this sort;’ and Goéthe might 
have added, that, even when the subject is well chosen, it 
has been quite as usual for them to blunder (as not un- 
frequently happens even with very skilful operators) in 
the after-treatment. 

We have remarked that the subject of a dead mother 
and infant, may be treated in a spirit of the vilest mate- 
rialism, which is the literal imitation of Nature in her 
lowest and most revolting forms. Those who have seen 
at Florence, in the Museo di Storia Naturale, the infamous 
statuettes of the Sicilian monk Zumbo, in which human 
ingenuity appears to have exhausted every resource 
‘‘which could render death terrible and the grave loath- 
some,” will recall the mother just dead of the plague, 
holding in her arms a bloated little corpse, which has 
already attracted the fly and tarantula. And yet these 
preparations of Zumbo are executed with an almost in- 
credible degree of artistic skill, in the mere mechanical 
branches. This is undoubtedly the worst perversion 
known in Art, of this subject, though in “ Fire, Famine, 
and Slaughter,’ a sketch somewhat allied to it, may be 
found— 


“A baby beat its dying mother ; 
I had starved one, and was starving the other.” 


A faint excuse for the statuettes of Zambo may be found 
in the fact that they were intended to perpetuate, for re- 
ligious purposes, the sufferings which Florence had en- 
dured during the Great Plague. A far better justification 
of the poem rests on the ground that it is intended to set 
forth, like Callot’s inimitable series of engravings, “ The 
Horrors of War.” 

In the “‘ Murder of the Innocents,” and West’s “ Death on 
the Pale Horse,” we have this subject again, elevated, it is 
true, to the higher region of “the romantic,” whose pecu- 
liar property is that it induces the observer to continue 
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or develope in his own mind, impressions which the work 
of art merely awakens, or but partially concludes; but it 
is almost exclusively the romantic, for the scenes of 
slaughter and terror by which they are in both instances 
surrounded, naturally awake in the mind associations 
widely remote from the calm and majesty of death. View- 
ed by themselvyes—each as a whole—we admit that we 
should regard them in an extremely different light. But 
as this evidently formed no part of the original design of 
the artists—as they have pressed them upon us as acces- 
sories to another idea, we can by no means judge of them 
aceording to the ideal which such a subject by itself 
requires. 

But when a work of art lifts us, even above the highest 
romantic associations, into the sphere of absolute purity 
and goodness—when the discords inseparable from every- 
thing worldly are as far as possible softened down or 
banished—when we rise as far as we can above the objec- 
tive necessities of shadow, darkness, and relief, into the 
pure life of light and feeling, or in default thereof, advance 
as far as possible into those ideas which conduce thereto, 
then we approach, be it in life or art, to the sPrRITUAL. 
This is indeed done whenever we indulge in the better 
emotions of our nature; and what emotion, would we 
ask, is better, purer, or holier than the love of a mother 
for her child? So generally understood, is this,—so deeply 
is it impressed by instinct and every imaginable associa- 
tion, that there is no question, in beholding this subject, 
as to its existence. As truly as the mother lived, even so 
truly do we know that her last effort and thought was for 
her infant. 

Mr. Brackett’s subject is ensnaring and fascinating—it 
is highly spiritual. Divested of all unnecessary attribute, 
our attention is directed simply to the mother and child. 
But the entire history of religious art abounds in proofs 
that the highest possible degree of spiritualism may be 
found united with defects of so grave a nature as to mar 
its excellence and even defeat its aim. The question 
therefore now is,—“ Granting the spiritual beauty of the 
conception, is it in any degree amenable to the charges of 
mechanical deficiency, or mannerism ?” 

As regards the anatomy of the figures, in which we in- 
clude the position and expression which bodies may 
assume subsequent to death, we believe the work to be 
faultless. Mr. Brackett is himself an excellent anatomist, 
having, as we are informed, carried his studies in this 
branch to a degree seldom attained by American artists 
at the present day. We have further learned that the 
principal anatomists and medical men in Boston have 
more than admired it as a singular specimen of accuracy 
in this particular—they have recommended it as a study. 
A writer in the Boston Medical Journal, in a long 
article, in which this group is treated solely in a physical 
point of view, advises his readers to pay attention to it, 
as a work capable of imparting, in this particular, valuable 
information. 


MECHANICAL DEFECTS may be in painting almost infinite 
in their number. But in sculpture we are inclined to 
think that they may all be reduced to infringements of the 
laws of anatomy, that is, when the human body alone, 
devoid of all attribute, forms the subject. But even when 
attributes are concerned, our theory still holds good. A 
different wound would undoubtedly have been the occasion 
of different attitudes, both in the Laocoin and the Dying 
Gladiator; but is it not within the province of the anato- 
mist to decide the position which the irritation of certain 
nerves would induce? 


MANNERISM is a charge not only graver in its nature, but 
also more uncertain of application. We have generally 
considered that artist as a mannerist who blindly follows 
a certain style or school, or is slavishly influenced by the 
Opinions of others. Goétthe has well said, that the man 
who copies even nature without thoroughness, endea- 
vouring to give only the striking and brilliant, will soon 
pass into mannerism—a remark so much more applicable 
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than the German, that we cannot too strongly insist upon 
its publicity. 

We cannot by any means condemn those minds who, 
incapable of forming an original style, have bent all their 
energies to acquire the style of some great master. (Of 
such was Bernarpo LUINI, whose paintings are not unfre- 
quently confounded with those of his master, Leonardo 
da Vinci,and Joris VAN VLIeT, a successful imitator of 
Rembrandt. But we have still always been inclined to 
believe with Saint Meurice, that it is generally easier to 
make a good original than a bad copy, out of minds which 
show extraordinary talent even in imitating. 

It may be groundless theory—it may be a vain mislead- 
ing, but judging from our knowledge of the past and 
present state of American art, we are strongly inclined to 
surmise that in the elevated naturalism of this work. 
which is of a much higher grade than the average type of 
the English school, we see the presentiment of a coming 
school of American art, which shall be something new, 
glorious, and beautiful. We confess that we were at one 
time slightly fearful that if in these eclectic times it were 
possible for any one type to predominate, it would be that 
of a literal reproduction of nature—in a beautiful form it 
might be—as in the Greek Slaye, but wanting both in the 
truly romantic and spiritual. But we are now firmly 
convinced that the excess of the practical in our country 
has met with its necessary consequence, and a reaction 
has of late years manifested itself in art and literature 
(more particularly the latter), which only within a com- 
paratively recent period has begun to assume form and 
stability. The present tendency of literature in our 
country is decidedly more towards the ideal than in Eng- 
land, and if we judge by the general sense of the people, 
in spite of an array of great and powerful names, we 
might add, than in France. There is, in fact, no reason 
why a new school of art should not (we speak with every 
possible allowance and qualification) spring up and flourish 
among us. 

After such an admission, with such a reference to the 
group in question, the reader will not be surprised if we 
assert that we consider this work as remarkably free from 
mannerism of any description whatever. And we ground 
our opinion, not upon a vague impression of originality 
or force, but from the evident manifestation therein of 
two elements, either of which would be sufficient to re- 
deem any work whatever from such a charge. 

The first of these is the evident confidence of the artist 
in every effect which he produces. Those who have care- 
fully compared the best landscapes of the Munich school 
with similar French and English productions, must have 
noticed the great reliance which the latter place, in fortu- 
nate self-suggesting accidents. This is particularly mani- 
fested in their treatment of clouds or light, and in atmo- 
spheric effects generally. But the German artist never 
wins his game by scratching. In his most mysterious 
shades, his dimmest clouds, his most impalpable halos and 
reflexes, we can always feel that everything existed legibly 
in the mind of the painter before he transferred it 
canvass. He never hurls his sponge at the picture, tat it 
“may create for him an idea. And taken in detail, this 
work of Brackett’s presents in every part (we refer more 
particularly to the figure of the mother) an incredible 
assemblage of bold and beautiful lines, every one of which 
was the effect of deliberate study. 

The other element to which we refer is, indeed, of a more 
vague description, but not less real and palpable to 
the true critic. We refer to the principle of progress 
ness, which is the unfailing indication of every mind, 
which to subjective and ideal tendencies joins the faculty 
of labour, and a full appreciation of the importance of the 
real or material. There are certain artists who form for 
themselves an ideal—perhaps the literal imitation of 
nature. They work on until the crowd cry “ Natural a8 
life!” or perhaps until birds peck at their fruit, and then 
retire, satisfied with having fulfilled their mission. But 
we find in this work indications of a different nature. Mr. 


to the American and English paintings of the present day ' Brackett’s genius is, we conceive, of that order whose 
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every work fulfils a promise of further development, given 
in the past, and renewed for the future. Were the group 
of the Wreck far inferior to what it now is—inferior in 
point of subject—inferior even in mechanical detail, we 
should still prize it as indicating, like the productions of 
the early Eginetic school of sculpture, a certain subjective 
power infinitely more pleasing to the true critic than the 
elaborate works of a Bernini, which exhibit indeed the 
perfection of materialism, but where soul is wanting. 

That which yet remains to be noticed, and upon which 
the critic may well remark we have not as yet touched, 
is the degree to which this work, apart from association 
and material excellence, appeals to our abstract sense of 
the beautiful, or sesthetic perception. Many an artist, 
eyen when his mind is of a highly subjective order, ima- 
gines that when to an intensely interesting subject he has 
joined the perfection of mechanical detail, he has attained 
to the ideal—the elevated and spiritual. He fancies that 
he has done for his work what a happy idea or subject 
has done for him. But neither the beautiful in association 
nor the perfect in mechanical detail, or even the two com- 
bined, form that higher absolute beauty, which can only 
be appreciated by our intuitive perception of the beautiful 
initself; the highest exponent of which in sculpture is 
grace. 

To say that Mr. Brackett or any other artist has attained 
in his works the acme of grace were an absurdity. To 


say even that the artist himself is incapable of improving | 


upon it in this respect, were to contradict our statement 
of the existence in him (or it) of the element of progres- 
siveness; but to deny that grace exists in it were also 
to contradict our previous assertion of the number of 
lines of beauty in which it abounds. 

To admit that an artist has produced something * natu- 
ral as life,” or even in a somewhat higher sense, faultless, 
istoadmit that he has created a work of art ina full 
sense. It is excellent in kind. To assert that he has 
produced a work which, in addition to this, awakes 
within us our sense of the beautiful, though never so 
faintly, is to admit the existence of something great and 
good, well worthy of preservation and regard. But we 
by no means blame those who, in addition to these all- 
sufficient requisites, demand (unreasonably, it may be) a 
greater degree of grace, for it is merely an indication of 
the refinement of their aesthetic sense. 

The very indication of the existence of the progressive 
element in a work of art, is not unfrequently of itself 
sufficient to stimulate our demand for grace. The con- 
sciousness of the power of the artist impels us to crave 
for more. Whence it comes that we are often better 
satisfied with an aetually inferior production. 

We admit that Mr. Brackett has in this work come fully 
up to the test originally proposed. More than this, he 
has to a degree superadded grace. Yet we honestly wish 
that he had given us more of this latter quality; what 
there is, is barely commensurate to the extraordinary 
beauty of the idea, and the remarkable excellence of its 
mechanical execution. We think .that we can partly 
indicate the cause of this apparent deficiency, and to a 
degree palliate it. We have, it will be remembered, 
spoken of the lines of beauty as chiefly abounding in the 
fizure of the mother. To those unfamiliar with anatomy, 
or the peculiar appearance of corpses, there is much in 
the infant which appears unnatural, and consequently 
jars upon their sense of the fit and beautiful. We may 
pardon the arm of the mother’s being clasped about her 


child, but that the child should to a certain dezree re- | 


ciprocate the position by clasping the arm of the mother, 
4ppears as if the artist had striven to give to death some 
of that grace which belongs solely to life. Nor does it 
help to tell us that life is but recently extinct. The idea 
of the work in all its beauty demands that we be im- 
Pressed by thé solemn mystery of death alone. 

And yet to those familiar with such subjects, there is, 
literally, nothing incorrect in either of these attitudes. 
An infant, we are told, never appeurs so dead as a grown 
Person, and it is even possible that a correction of this, 
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which to many appears an error, would in reality vitiate 
its truth as a representation. It is an objection which dis- 
appears on an afterthought, and compels us to admit the 
existence of, if not more grace and beauty, at least a 
greater fidelity to nature than we had at first surmised. 

But in art there should be no afterthoughts. The world 
at large knows very little of the true position of dead 
infants. A work of art may have—must have many points 
which can be appreciated only by the learned, but there 
should at the same time be in it as little as possible to 
perplex or repel the uninitiated. 

The artist should endeavour as far as possible to recon- 
cile that which is positively true in art, with the average 
sense of the beautiful, as entertained by the world at 
large. He should never truckleto the latter—never, as he 
bears a conscience, sacrifice the former. As we proceed 
in a knowledge of art, much that once jarred our sensi- 
bilities disappears in an appreciation of the true; but how 
much better is it, when with nothing at the outset to un- 
learn, we simply keep onward in admiration. This‘is one 
of the great difficulties in art—one which many great 
souls have despised, but which we would in no wise con- 
demn; nature throws no obstacle before any mind to an 
appreciation of her beauties, though a refined taste ever 
detects therein somewhat more than the careless und un- 
thinking remark. Many an artist has died unknown— 
many a glorious work fallen still-born from the press from 
this neglect to combine that which the multitude can 
appreciate with the requisitions of high art. And yet this 
isa thing which every mind can compass, for myriads 
have done it—if not in one branch at least in another. 
Let the artist remember that his every work—like the 
Bible—should, figuratively, “be a stream in which the 
lamb can wade and the leviathan swim.” 

We have already asserted that all which is natural is 
not equally creditable, and we may with reference to cer- 
tain points in the group also remark, that all which is 
natural is not on that account graceful. But we have 
also insisted—and some of the most celebrated paintings 
in existence bear us out—that great defects may exist in 
very great works, when they—the defects—do not predo- 
minate to that degree which jars upon our feelings and 
compel us to forget in them its higher merits. The defi- 
ciency as to grace in this production is not of that grave 
nature which would seriously interfere, in the mind of 
any one, with the enjoyment of its greater beauties. 


Still it must be borne in mind by both artist and ob- 
server, that the slightest deficiency of grace in a work, 
which from its very subject and sty'e is eminently spiritual, 
is a defect of far greater importance than it would have 
been in a more romantic or material production. Be it 
remembered that in speaking of the qualifications requi- 
site to constitute a work of Art, we have employed the 
term without any adjective whatever. But when we 
speak of Spiritual Art. we of conrse include that which 
forms it, the principal element of which, in an cbjective 
sense, is the abstractly beautiful. 

It is a common error, that of considering the Beautiful 
and Artistic as synonymous terms. The former is by no 
means an essential element in Romantic or Material pro- 
ductions, either of which may embody the Beautiful or its 
opposite, in greater or lesser proportions, to give relief and 
character to the opposing force. The spirit of Rembrandt’s 
paintings, or Rabelais’ writings, is not as a whole towards 
the Beautiful, though both are highly Artistic. Nor in 
the Hells of Jerome Bosch and Breughel, of Orcagna and 
Quevedo, or even Dante, is this the prevailing element. 
Our perception of it can only be touched by the most evi- 
dent manifestations of order, harmony, and symmetry. 
It shuns all discord, all shadow, all relief. Nor should it 
ever be regarded as the charaeteristic which should as far 
as possible predominate in all art whatever. It is too good 
to govern a world by far too Manichaean for it. As long 
as pain and suffering, sin and sorrow exist, so long will 
shadows and discords retain their sway. As long as the 
grotesque, the fantastic, or the irregular, in any form 
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whatever, find an appreciator, so long will there be no 
permanency for the purely harmonious. 

We can well imagine that at this point, a transcendental 
perfectionist would object to our assertion, grounding his 
views upon the absolute sympathy and blended nature of 
the good and the true—and not only the perfectionist, but 
many who follow (at a distance it may be) far humbler 
creeds and philosophies’. They will argue, that as it is our 
duty in this world and in Lire to follow the dictates of a per- 
fectly pure, unmixed Morality, so in ant we should carefully 
eliminate all that partakes of the wild, the dark, the pain- 
ful, or perhaps even the humorous. Granting cheerfully 
the first position, we still by no means admit the second. 
The Good and Beautiful are indeed identical—but only in 
their primitive archetype—the Infinite, which lies far be- 
yond the din, and roar, and action, of the objective and 
created. In this world they are only second cousins— 
often entirely estranged. A Doric temple, is we take it 
the purest exponent of the Beautiful in Architecture, yet 
is in itself neither moral nor immoral—in an ethical sense, 
neither good nor bad. Only the most intensely refined 
minds experience (or fancy perhaps that they experience) 
in beholding it, emotions of this nature. The very great 
majority of mankind would never be restrained in this 
world from committing a bad action, by the presence and 
influence of a beautiful object. The more intellectual 
would, we fear, find in the clashing incongruity a stimu- 
lant and incentive. 

But though the Good and the Beautiful are in this world 
no more identical than chalk and cheese (a very respect- 
able number of philosophers to the contrary notwith- 
standing), we by no means assert that the slightest anta- 
gonism exists between them, or that the one may not, or 
should not be subordinated to the other. And not only 
subordinated, but in works of a spiritual nature—as in 
this of Brackett’s, where we are by the subject lifted above 
the ordinary irregularities and oppositions of life, they 
should be as far as possible assimilated and raised to their 
original primitive identity. 

Spiritualism has been too much neglected by our artists. 
Those who have striven to embody it in one or the other 
form have not unfrequently disgraced their efforts by man- 
nerism, and theatrical affectation. It demands, infinitely 
more than any other branch, the single effort of an in- 
tensely cultivated and thoughtful mind. If the artist do 
not possess this, let him become great in some other branch 
and think none the less of himself; for all works of Art 
are equal in point of dignity, to the critic who judges by 
the test of excellence in kind. 

With this we conclude, trusting that all who may be- 
come familiar with “The Wreck,” either in its present or 
its future condition, will see no reason to dissent from the 
high opinion we have expressed of its merits, or lay 
undue stress upon its few and comparatively trifling de- 
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Miniriz’s GEOMETRICAL Drawinc. W. Minifie & Co., 
Baltimore. This is an abridgment of Mr. Minifie’s larger 
work on geometrical drawing. The author has been in. 
duced to make the abridgment with a view to a more 
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general introduction of the study into common schools, 
The work seems to be well executed. The object is one 
on which we cannot speak too strongly. We are pro- 
fessedly a nation of utilitarians; and yet no nation more 
strangely overlooks, in its system of popular education, 
branches of study of direct practical advantage. Drawing, 
as a part of elementary education, is of much more prac. 
tical use than geography or history. Yet, until very 
lately, it has been counted as one of the higher accom. 
plishments, the acquisition of which should be reseryeq 
to the few, and be made as expensive as possible. We 
hope Mr. Minifie, and all others who are labouring to 
facilitate the acquisition of the art by making it cheap, 
will have all the success that their effort deserves. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF Dr. CHALMens, 
By the Rev. William Hanna. Harpers. Dr. Hanna has 
had a difficult task, to prepare such a life of Dr. Chalmers 
as would give general satisfaction. In the volume now 
presented, he has met this difficulty in the only way 
practicable, viz., by making Chalmers to a great extent 
his own biographer. Happily, there were abundant ma- 
terials for this in the great mass of letters, diaries, &c., left 
in manuscript by the author. The work will be completed 
in three volumes. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC Discovery. By David A. 
Wells, and George Bliss. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lin- 
coln. Weapprove most heartily of this work, both as to 
its plan, and the manner in which it is executed. It is 
exactly what it professes to be, and we cannot better say 
what that is than in the words of the authors. “It is,” 
say they, “a year-book of facts in science and art, exhibit- 
ing the most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
astronomy, meteorology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
geology, geography, antiquities, etc., together with a list of 
recent scientific publications, a classified list of patents, obi- 
tuaries of eminent scientific men, an index of important 
papers in scientific journals, reports, etc. The Annual of 
Scientific Discovery is designed for all those who desire to 
keep pace with the advancement of science and art. The 
great and daily increasing number of discoveries in the 
different departments of science is such, and the an- 
nouncement of them is scattered through such a multi- 
tude of secular and scientific publications, that it is very 
difficult for any one to obtain a satisfactory survey of 
them, even had he access to all these publications. But 
the scientific journals, especially those of Europe, besides 
being many of them in foreign languages, have a very 
limited circilation in this country, and are therefore 
accessible to but very few. It is evident, then, that an 
annual publication, giving a complete and condensed 
view of the progress of discovery in every branch of science 
and art, being, in fact, the spirit of the scientific journals 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at 
one view all the new discoveries, useful inventions, and im- 
proved processes of the past year, must be a most accept 
able volume to every one, and greatly facilitate the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. As this work will be issued 


annually, the reading public may easily and promptly 


possess themselves of the most important facts discovered 
or announced in these departments, from year to year.” 
For sale by Daniels é Smith. 

Humpoipr’s Cosmos. Harpers ; 2 vols. 12mo., with a por 
trait. No man living, probably, is better qualified than 
the author of this work to sketch a physical description 
of the universe. This venerable octogenarian has been & 
distinguished light in science for sixty years, his first 
scientific essay having been published in 1790. Since that 
time he has been constantly adding to the stock of human 
knowledge by original researches, and has made himself 
at the same time master of the acquisitions of others in 
the various walks of scientific discovery. He himself 
states, that the idea of a physical description of the unt 
verse was present to his mind early in life. It was 4 





work which he felt he must accomplish, and he has 
devoted a lifetime to the accumulation of materials. It 
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has occupied his thoughts for almost half a century. At 
length, in the evening of life, he has felt himself rich 
enough in the accumulation of thought, travel, reading, 
and experimental research, to reduce into form and 
reality the undefined vision that through so many long 
years had floated before him. 

Hume’s Enatanp. New York Edition. The Harpers 
have just brought out the first volume of Hume in a style 
corresponding in all respects to the Boston edition—which 
means, we suppose, that the public are to have the work 
at retaliatory rather than remunerating prices. . 


Cusa AND THe Cusans. New York: Samuel Hueston. 
This volume professes to give a sketch of the history of 
Cuba; its present social, political, and domestic condition ; 
also, its relations to England and the United States. It 
contains a map of the island, and a valuable digest of 
commercial and other statistics. The work is prepared 
with evident reference to “the Cuban question.” For sale 
by J. W. Moore. 


CuaLmers’ Postaumous Works. Harpers. The ninth 
yolume of this inestimable series has been received from 
the publishers. It contains his prelections on Butler’s 
Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, Hill’s Divinity, with several 
special addresses and lectures. Every additional volume 
of Chalmers’ posthumous works increases our wonder, 
amounting at times to amazement, at the productive 
energies of this great man. 


Bewt’s DieTeTicAL AND MepicaL Hyprotogy. Philadel- 
phia: Barrington & Haswell. This work isa complete trea- 
tise of baths and bathing, including cold, sea, warm, hot, 
vapour, gas, and mud (?) baths, the watery regimen gene. 
rally, hydropathy, and pulmonary inhalation, with a 
sketch also of the history of bathing. While the work is, 
to some extent, scientific and professional, it is at the 
same time written in a style adapted to the common ¢com- 
prehension, and on a subject of universal interest. Let 
not the unlettered reader be deterred from buying the 
book by the Doctor’s uninviting and most formidable 
title. The work ought to have been called “ Baths and 
Bathing,” for that is, in two words, a description of the 
book, and it ought to be in the hands of every one who 
regards his own health, comfort, or decency. 


Scenes oF THE CiviL Wark IN Hungary. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler d Co. The writer of this book is an Austrian 
officer. He sympathizes, of course, with the government 
that employs him, and feels towards the Magyars as the 
loyalists of ’76 felt towards the American rebels. He 
worships the Ban Jellachich, and devoutly believes that 
Kossuth is—no better than he should be. Still, with all 
his prejudices, he is a brave, dashing soldier, and a re- 
markably brilliant writer. His book is made up almost 
entirely of personal adventures, which are told with 
great spirit and freedom, and which give altogether the 
most lively idea of the real character of the Hungarian 
struggle that we have yet seen. 


SKETCHES Of Minnesota. By E. S. Seymour. Harpers. 
Mr. Seymour very significantly styles Minnesota “the 
New England of the West.” This great territory is des- 
tined soon to be filled up—it is even now filling up—with 
aiventurers from that “hive” of states, from which have 
already swarmed so many thriving communities. Mr. 
Seymour’s book consists of two parts. The first is a history 
of the territory, or a brief digest of all that has been 
known of it from the first visits of the early missionaries, 
and the fur traders, to the organization of the territorial 
government in 1849. The second and larger portion of 
his book consists of incidents of travel in the territory in 
1849. The materials are all fresh, and the book is one of 
extraordinary interest. 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY Reqister. By James Stryker. 
It seems to be a growing opinion that this periodical, pro- 
fessedly modelled after the British Annual Register, is 
Superior to that celebrated work. Its statistics, and its 
digests of public affairs are prepared with admirable 
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of all praise. The volumes, unlike most works, increase 
in value as they increase inage. Each volumeis valuable 
on the year of its delivery, for it is only by seeing at a 
glance the whole affairs of the year brought together that 
we get a correct impression of the whole. But twenty 
years hence, when particular occurrences shall have faded 
from the memory, and documents shall have been mislaid 
or lost, how much more valuable will be this contempo- 
raneous and faithful record of public affairs, enriched as 
it is with all the most important state papers, and with 
comprehensive statistical tables of every description. 


Byrne’s DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 
Appletons. Nos. V.and VI. are received. Every intelli- 
gent mechanic, or rather every well-informed person of 
whatever profession, ought to have a copy of this work. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WorRKS. The Boston edition of Shake- 
speare is proceeding with uninterrupted punctuality. Part 
XII., the play of“ All’s Well That Ends Well,” is received. 
The engraving of the heroine, Helena, is very beautiful. 
As the edition will probably have an immense sale, those 
purchasers who take the numbers as they come out, will 
have the advantage of early impressions of the plates. 


Money Baas Anp TitLes. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. This 
is one of the cleverest “hits” at the follies of the age that 
we have seen for some time. 


Tue Princeton Review. Philadelphia: J. W. Mitchell. 
—This sterling periodical is always welcome to our table. 
We feel sure, on opening its pages, of finding at least 
something original and instructive. In the number now 
before us, there is a review of Macaulay’s England, 
written with marked ability ; another, on the relations of 
religion to what are called diseases of the mind, in which 
the fallacies of certain recent sophistries on this subject 
are pursued with a calm and steady logic that makes its 
perusal quite a refreshing intellectual exercise. Of the 
article on “ English Diction,” however, we feel constrained 
to say, we wish the author would practise better his own 
precepts. He argues very strenuously and very justly 
for the rights of Saxon vocables and idioms, while his own 
pages are crowded with words of Latin stock, and with 
syntax, we are sorry to say, neither Latin nor Saxon. 
Such an article is out of place in the Princeton Review. 


THe ADVENTURES OF Davip CoPpPERFIELD. By Dickens. 
—Part I.,including one-half of this work, is now pub- 
lished in a cheap form by Lea @ Blanchard, for 25 cts. 

Toe Witminetons. By the author of “ Norman’s 
Bridge,” &c., &. Harpers. No. 137 of the Library of 
select novels. Price, 25 cents. 

Toe History oF PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Harpers.—Part IV. of this work is received. It is pub- 
lished in handsome style, with numerous illustrations, 
on good paper, and in a readable type. 

Tue DestTor’s DauautTeR. By T. S. Arthur. Peterson. 
—Complete in one volume. Price, 25 cents. 

THe LiFe AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RoBerT SoutHEY. This 
publication, just commenced by the Harpers, and to be 
completed in six parts, will be a most acceptable accession 
to our literary history. Parts I. and II., now received, 
carry the life of Southey forward to his thirty-first year. 
It is thus far chiefly autobiographical. 


THE Ociivies. New York. Harper @ Brothers. Price 
25 cents, in paper covers. Unabridged from the original 
edition. 

Tue Lire or Joan Catvin. By Thomas H. Dyer. Har- 
pers. A Life of Calvin has certainly been a want in theo- 
logical literature. Whether Mr. Dyer’s work will fill this 
want, remains to be seen. It shows much learning, and 
a certain earnestness of manner which carries the reader 
along despite the somewhat rugged character of the style. 
The conduct of the great theologian in the matter of 
Servetus is handled in a way that will probably offend 
some of his admirers. The volume is adorned with an 
admirable mezzotint likeness of Calvin, by W. G. Jack- 





judgment, and with an industry and a candour worthy 
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Wesster’s QuARTO Dictionary. This work has assumed | 
at length a permanent form. Whilst the great lexicogra- 
pher lived, he continued at successive editions, to intro- 
duce additions. After his death, the whole work with his 
latest improvements underwent revision at the hands of 
his legal and literary executors, and assumed the shape 
in which it is now offered to the public. Those who buy 
the work now, have no fear of its being superseded and 
left comparatively useless on their hands by a new edi- 
tion. As it is, it is likely to continue, without material 
change. We purposely say nothing of the general merits 
of Dr. Webster as a lexicographer. No scholar, whatever 
may be his opinion on this point, would feel his library to 
be complete without a copy of “The American Dictionary” 
unabridged. 

——_@¢— 
AGAIN. 

WE have been compelled, for a third time, to reprint the 
We feel certain 
now that we have enough to supply the demand. Those 
persons, therefore, who are still unsupplied, may send on 
their orders. The present volume, ending with the June 


number, will contain the whole of Hardscrabble. 


early numbers of the present volume. 


SUUM CUIQUE 
Is Cicero’s most general formula for the expression of 
that great principle of Justice, which consists in giving 
to each his own. Our purpose in the present para- 
graph, however, is not so general, being limited in fact to 
the single object of “giving the devil his due”—the prin- 
ter’s devil, we mean. A part, certainly, of the praise 


awarded to our Magazine for the beauty of its appearance 
is due to the superior manner in which it is printed. Let 
any one scrutinize carefully the pages of the Magazine, 
and observe the clearness and uniformity of the impres- 


sion, the exactness of the registering, the judiciousness 
and good taste displayed in the spacing and title-matter, 

and— what to authors and editors is still more highly | 
prized—the rare accuracy of the proof-reading. As editor, 

we claim some credit for the appearance of the Magazine 

in these respects. Yet much is due also to the admirable 

arrangements of Mr. Sherman’s p.inting-office—an office 
in which every department of the business, from the deli- 

very of the copy to the handing over of the pressed sheets 

to the binder, is under an exact system—where, without 
confusion or the slightest appearance of hurry, about fifty 

hands are permanently employed, and more than forty 

reams of paper are printed daily, chiefly on the finer 

descriptions of work, such as the volumes of the United 

States Exploring Expedition, the Annuals, the Maga- 

zine, &c. Among the achievements of this office, we 

may mention the beautiful tinted engravings, such as 

“Spring,” in the last number, and the “ Washington 

Monument” in the present, which are printed by Mr. 

Sherman on a power press propelled by steam—the first 

time, in the history of the art, in any part of the 

world, that such a thing has been accomplished. But 

a few years since the proprietor of this establishment was ¢ 
a journeyman printer, satisfied if he could earn his eight 

dollars a week. Skill, fidelity in all his engagements, 

and untiring industry, have placed him at the head of his 

profession. His office, though not the largest in the 

United States, is a perfect model in all its departments. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 

This subject is again agitating the public mind. The 
newspaper press in every part of the country is urging the 
propriety of reducing letter postage to a uniform rate of 
two cents, and other postage in a like ratio. We do 
earnestly hope the public opinion on this subject may be 
so clearly and distinctly expressed, that Congress will be 
induced to pass a new postage law during the present 
session. No class of the community suffer such an un- 
equal and oppressive taxation in this respect, as the mail- 





subscribers of the monthly periodicals. We hope every 
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one of our subscribers, who receives his Magazine by 
mail, will take the opportunity to let bis wishes anq 
opinions be known in the right quarter. In regard to the 
general argument, we find the question well put in the 
following paragraph by our friend, the Editor of the 
Saturday Courier. 


**CAN POSTAGE BE REDUCED TO TWO CENTS? 

“This is a question which is frequently asked by those 
who have not studied the subject; and it gives us pleasure 
toyreply in the affirmative. The old rates of postage, prior 
to the law of 1845, were so high that the people, refusing 
to send their letters by the mails, employed private ex. 
presses, which carried them much cheaper; and the cop. 
sequences were, that the letters had decreased from 
twenty-seven to twenty-four millions, and the revenue ip 
the same proportion. But, under the present rates, the 
number of letters has increased to sixty-two millions the 
past year, and the revenue of the Post-Uffice, after paying 
all its expenses, has a surplus on hand of six hundred 
and ninety-one thousand dollars, and, at the end of this 
fiscal year, the Postmaster-General says there will be over 
a million of dollars to the credit of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment! So much, then, for the result of the present rates 
of postage. 

* But some of our readers may still ask, Will a further 
reduction of two cents pay? We answer that this rate 
has been tried in Great Britain the last ten years, and 
the result has shown most conclusively that it not onl; 
paid the heavy cost of managing their Post-Office, but 
yielded a revenue to the Crown of four and a half millions 
of dollars the last year! A population of twenty-seven 
millions sent through the Post-Office three hundred and 
fifty-six millions of letters, which yielded a revenue of 
upwards of ten millions of dollars. 

“ Perhaps it will still be objected that the population of 
Great Britain is more dense and compact, and their terri- 
tory small, compared with ours, and consequently the 
transportation of their mails cannot cost as much as in 
the United States, which has a sparse population, and a 
vast extent of territory. In reply to this, we have it from 
good authority that the transportation of the mails in the 
United States costs only ten per cent. more than in Great 
Britain, and the cost of the management of our Post-Uffice 
Department less than theirs by two and a half millions of 
dollars! 

“ Hence we come to these conclusions, that if we have 
as cheap postage—say two cents—the population of our 
country, which is about twenty millions, will write a 
many letters as the people of Great Britain, if not more, 
and that we will have in a short period not less 
than two hunflred millions of letters per annum passing 
through our Post-Office. This will yield a revenue of four 
millions of dollars. Then, if Congress pays the Post- 
Office, as it should, the postage on franked matter, this, 
together with a reduced rate of postage on newspapers 
and periodicals, will be amply sufficient to meet all the 
expenses of the Post-Office Department, and to afford 
greater postal facilities to the people.” 


A CARD. 

The undersigned, Agent of the Washington Nationa! 
Monument Society, for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, has the honour to announce to his fellow-citizers, 
that, in the performance of the duty assigned him, be pro 
poses soon to call on them, either personally or »y his 
authorized agents, that all may enjoy the grateful priv 
lege of contributing, according to their means and disp 
sition, to this magnificent work, the enduring emblem of 
a nation’s gratitude. 

The friends of Constitutional Liberty will assuredly 
rejoice in this opportunity to inscribe their names 02 the 
tablets to be preserved in the monument, that after ages 
may know how wniversal wus the vencration of the Ame 
rican people for the illustrious founder of their National 
Independence. Joun C. MonTaomery. 

Philadelphia, April 10, 1850. 
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shades of soft murm’ring glades, where the breeze wafts its odours a - round, Where flow’rets lie, while 
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float with delight, Stealing the echoes the soft wind may bring; Joy never wearies, nor pleasures e’er 
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o’er the blue sky, Steals not a shadow, the Elfins are found; Inthesweet bud ofsome flow’rets we 


rau. rall. 











fade, Deep in the glen where our bowers are laid: Oh! come hither stray! the Elfins now play, 
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rall. 
dwell. Sipping the dew pearls from each violet’s bell: Oh! Fag hither stray! the Elfins now play, 
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Morn brings its sunshine, the Elfs glide a - way. Oh! come, come hi - ther stray; Oh! come 
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| Morn brings its sunshine, the Elfs glide a - way. Oh! come, come hi - ther stray; Oh! come 
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